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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our cover shows what the rural-delivery man has to go 
through to carry the mails in our northeast states. The 
picture shows a bit of a rural-delivery route near Oneonta In 
New York state, after a winter storm. 


Edson R. Miles, Ryder Professor of homiletics at St. 
Lawrence, makes a provocative Comment on “Our Historic 
Liberalism.” 


Rowland Gray-Smith, minister of the New North Church, 
Hingham, Massachusetts, and professor of philosophy and 
ethics at Emerson College, gives us an illuminating discussion 
of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century liberals who believed in 
freedom, reason, and tolerance in matters religious, in What 
Is Unitarianism?—a notable review of Dr. Wilbur’s important 
study, A History of Unitarianism. 


Maurice Cranston, British correspondent of the World- 
over Press, has some startling things to say in Scotland—Not 
So Bonnie. 


Albert F. Ziegler is minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Wakefield, Massachusetts. Mr. Ziegler writes with 
zeal and insight of A Church to Redeem Our Times. He 
believes that the Universalist Church can be such a church. 


Phillips L. Thayer is chaplain of a railway unit of the 
United States Army stationed in India. Chaplain Thayer 
wrote the interesting account about his “parishioners,” Ameri- 
can Boys in India Discuss Religion in an Atomic Age, for the 
Chaplains’ issue of THE LEADER. The article came too late 
for inclusion, but we are very pleased to publish it in the pres- 
ent LEADER. 


Llewellyn Jones, author and critic, looked into Hymns 
and Hymn Writers of Denmark by J. C. Aaberg, and from his 
own rich background of Scandinavian experience has given us, 
not merely a book review, but a fascinating and inspiring 
article on Christianity and Nation Building. 


The editor is most happy to report on how A Little 
Church Does A Big Job. The story of the transformation of 
our West Somerville church is of more than local interest. It 
has a message for all churches where people say, “It can’t be 
done.”” In West Somerville, “can’t be done” is changed to 
“It has been done.” 


Vivian T, Pomeroy, in his story of The Blots, warns per- 
ceptive persons, small or large, that while the best-intentioned 
New Year beginnings are likely to be marred in the making, 
there can always be hope for even the worst of spillers. 


Elsie Thomas Culver, editorial secretary of the Church 
Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, writes a 
Report on Holland which re-emphasizes the great need of that 
gallant little land, and so calls us to one hundred per cent 
support of our Holland relief worker, Carleton Fisher. 


Clinton Lee Scott, the well-known minister of the Inde- 
pendent Christian Church of Gloucester, Massachusetts, in 
Too Big for His Breeches, has a sobering message for the new 
year. Dr. Scott sees man as “a bumptious brat with an 
acquired power far in excess of his moral controls,’ who 
“must come to spiritual maturity or perish.” 
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‘lf Thine Enemy Hunger, Feed Him” 


HE deputy military governor of the American zone 

in Germany recently declared that hunger and 
starvation are not objectives of our policy. He also 
told his hearers that after January enough food would 
be released to provide a daily diet of 1,500 calories. 
If this is the best we intend to do by our late enemies, 
or the best we can do, then we will surely lose the peace 
in Europe. There will be no building of a responsible, 
peaceable German nation on a dict of 1,500 calories. 

The Worldover Press dispatch below, quoting 
results of an experiment in semistarvation conducted 
at the University of Minnesota, shows quite clearly 
that Germany, kept on a semistarvation basis, will 

- become less reasonable and less moral, instead of more 
sane and responsible. 

Of the Minnesota experiment, the Worldover Press 
observer reports: 

I saw the end of the long experiment in the effects of semi- 
starvation conducted under the direction of Ancell Keys of 
the University of Minnesota Medical School. The human 
guinea pigs were thirty-four volunteers, carefully picked for 
physical and psychological normality from among the con- 
scientious objectors. For six months they were fed at the 
semistarvation level, going down to about 1,500 calories 
per day, which millions of Europeans endure. They told me 
that one effect of this semistarvation was to make it 
extraordinarily difficult for them, in good temper and good 
judgment, to carry on the simple business of their own small 
democracy of co-operative living. All intellectual work was 
made extremely difficult, but the really striking thing is the 
fact that the men made almost no improvement at all when 
their diet was raised to the level that is now offered by relief 
agencies in Europe—that is, to a level of 2,000 to 2,500 
calories. It was only after a very considerable time on a 
4,000-calory diet that real progress was made. The signifi- 
eance of this for the rehabilitation of Europe and for the 
hope of democracy in Europe is obvious and appalling. 

The closing sentence of this statement should make 
us ponder well our present policy of dealing with enemy 
peoples as well as the rest of the hungry of the world. 
The shattering effects of hunger on personality cannot 
be overemphasized. Reports from relief workers in 
Europe today reinforce the conclusions drawn from 
our dietary experiments. One camp of refugees, in 
which 6,000 starving people were nursed back to health, 
reports that the patients had become, quite literally, 
children, unable “to do anything but eat, cry, and 
sleep,” when first admitted. After rest and care and 

‘sufficient food had restored their powers, “the patients 


regained adult stature and once more reacted as 
responsible human beings. Then they began to recap- 
ture their former highly-developed skills. Scientists 
could again tackle complex problems; musicians could 
play; artists were able to use their creative powers in 
painting and writing.” (UNRRA report.) 

Certainly these tragic facts make crystal clear the 
justification of and the urgency in the protest of the 
leaders of the Federal Council of Churches, the 
Foreign Missions Council, and the Church Committee 
on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, against the ban 
of the United States government on relief by churches 
and private organizations for the people of former 
enemy countries. UNRRA cannot go into this field, 
either. The government obviously is not now doing 
and is not goimg to do more than a bare minimum. 
The Protestant churches of America stand ready to 
help. We are convinced that the people of America, 
if they are informed fairly and fully, will support the 
work. There are responsible church organizations in 
Germany, led by men who consistently opposed the 
misleaders of Germany. 

The stage is set for a great drama in reconciliation 
and rebuilding of bridges of brotherhood, if the victori- 
ous powers will modify their platform sufficiently to 
permit Christians to help our former enemies. 

To do this would not mean giving up the policy of 
a stern, just peace. It would, in sober truth, mean 
giving Europe a chance to achieve a permanent peace. 
If, on the other hand, we persist in a policy that half 
starves innocent children, babes in arms, and those not 
yet born, we will be sowing the dragon’s teeth of 
another hate-inspired war. 

Tt was a monstrous crime for the Nazis to starye 
conquered peoples. It would be no whit less criminal 
or less dangerous for us to starve a defeated Germany 
or a prostrate Japan. 

When all is said, 
centuries the Christian imperative, 
hunger, feed him.” 


there comes ringing down the 
“Tf thine enemy 


FISHER IN EUROPE 


E are happy to report that Carleton Fisher, 
whose shipboard letter appears elsewhere in this 
number, landed safely at Le Pe France, Tuesday, 


December 10. 


DR. MILES ON LIBERALISM 


Under the caption, “Comment on Our Historic 
Liberalism,” Dr. Edson R. Miles, professor of homiletics 
at St. Lawrence, discusses our editorial of November 17. 
Says Dr. Miles, “The rapidly-growing reactionary move- 
ments in present-day religion give abundant evidence 
that belief in the deity of Jesus is basically responsible 
for the widespread and growing separation of religion 
from the real life processes.” We agree in part, only, 
with this statement. One unhappy factor in the sep- 
aration of religion from real life processes is the large 
element of comfortable indifference to religious and 
ethical values in all too many liberal lay people. No 
tinkering with creeds can touch this malady. In this 
matter Dr. Miles and the editor are, of course, in com- 
plete agreement. 

We are greatly indebted to Dr. Miles for his clear 
call for straightforward, uncompromising liberalism in 
religion. We hope his thought-provoking contribution 
will stimulate discussion of our basic thinking. 

We are still, however, in complete disagreement 
with the Ohio proposal to insert a negation (i.e., “the 
spiritual leadership—not deity—of Jesus,’) in our 
Avowal of Faith. Negations are mighty poor stuff for 
life philosophies. 

The majority of Universalists, along with Dr. Miles 
and the editor, are frankly Unitarian in theology. This 
does not alter the fact that within and without the 
Universalist fellowship there are many people who are 
Trinitarian, and, at the same time, ethically and 
socially sound. Such folk do not lean on “a mythical 
Christ.” They strive with us to make the spirit of 
Jesus supreme in life. With all such we wish to main- 
tain the bond of fellowship, that together we may con- 
tribute to the expression of the spirit of Jesus in our 
world. This is not appeasement, but brotherhood. 


WHAT AMERICAN CITY? 


N American city will become the permanent seat 
of the United Nations Organizations. We rejoice 
that this is to be. The very fact that the council of 
the nations will sit in our midst will help to keep us all 
more alert to the great job of building a permanent 
peace among the nations. Peace is not a mere cessa- 
tion from armed conflict, or even a permanent refrain- 
ing from taking ‘up arms to settle international issues. 
Peace is the needed way of life that shall give all men a 
just and decent chance in this world. This was high- 
lighted by the remark of an Indian delegate in London, 
the other day, who said that the American city finally 
chosen by the United Nations Organization should be 
one in which “the color line” is not drawn. Amen and 
Amen! Certainly a city in America, or in any other 
country where delegates to our world organization 
would suffer indignities if their skin happened to be 
black or brown would not be a good place in which to 
build up an organization devoted to the just treatment 
of all men and nations of men. 
The United Nations Organization ought, of course, 
to set up its permanent quarters in a city where black 
men and white men, yellow men and brown have equal 
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rights, in fact as well as in law. What city is this? 
Is it San Francisco? Is it Philadelphia? Is it Boston? 
We do not know. Well, it’s time we found out. With 
our negro, Japanese, Chinese, and Indian fellow 
Americans, “Come, and let us build up the wall of 
Jerusalem, that we be no more a reproach.” 


MEMORIAL TO A BELOVED SON 


E account it an honor to pass along to our 
people the following letter to Dr. Cummins from 
Mrs. Earl S. Hewitt of Enfield. New Hampshire. 

As our son, Richard, was killed in Germany a year ago 
today, and is buried in Holland, we felt that we would like 
our contribution to the Unified Appeal to go for Universal- 
ism at Work in Holland. I am enclosing a check for one 
hundred dollars given in his name. We have planned to use 
his insurance toward a scholarship for some Dutch boy. 

Certainly there is no finer memorial for a beloved 
son who gave his life to free the oppressed peoples than 
support of projects which bring more abundant life to 
those for whom he fought. 


TAXPAYERS PAY BREWERS’ BILLS! 


HE editor of the Christian Science Monitor asks, 

“Why should American taxpayers help pay the 
distillers’ bills?” The answer, of course, is that the hard- 
pressed taxpayer should not be required to help the 
brewer pay his bills. Yet such is the case, as long as 
the government, through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, continues to pay flour-millers a subsidy 
for every bushel of wheat grits, including the grits 
ground for neutral spirits. These wheat grits formerly 
went into industrial alcohol for munitions. The 
Monitor editor points out: “When the war ended and 
the industrial-alcohol program with it, the millers asked 
the R.F.C. if they could list the grits for distillers as 
‘for human consumption’ and continue to collect the 
subsidy. And here’s the surprising part: The R.F.C. 
said yes!” 

The impropriety of this policy in its gross unfairness 
to taxpayers is bad, but the deliberate continuation of 
the practice in a world short of food is positively 
scandalous. As taxpayers and citizens we have a right 
and a duty to demand that the R.F.C. stop these 
payments forthwith. 


GYPS AND SWINDLES 


YPS and Swindles is the title of one of the most 

useful of the recent Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
From material assembled by various Better Business 
Bureaus, this booklet by William Trufant Foster has 
an especially valuable section on “Gyps for G. I.’s” 
It also outlines a long list of schemes for extracting 
money from gullible people and some who are not so 
gullible. We recommend this pamphlet for reading 
tables in veterans’ information centers, church parlors 
and clubrooms. The generous American who tends to 
accept as true a smooth story, especially when the 
teller seems to be a young man or women in need, or 
pumping for a not too well-known or brand-new charity, 
should read Gyps and Swindles. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Harold S. Latham 


AROLD 8. LATHAM and the Rev. Raymond J. 
Baughan have accepted appointment as associate 
editors of THe Curistran Leaver. The editor of Tue 
CurisTIAN Leaver is happy and proud to announce 
the addition of an outstanding Universalist layman and 
a successful Universalist minister to the staff at the 
beginning of 1946. 

The new associate editors will serve as councilors 
ordinary and extraordinary. They will strengthen the 
weak spots of the editor, temper his sometimes faulty 
judgment, and generally assist him to give our readers 
a fully-rounded program of liberal religious journalism. 

It is the settled conviction of the editor that Tur 
CuristiAN LeAper can be made to serve best the cause 
of liberal religion in general and of the Universalist 
Church in particular by using modern methods of group 
thinking and planning. It is also our conviction, based 
on experience, that our type of paper cannot be success- 
fully edited by a committee. The answer to our need 
is found in a small group of men who know the church, 
know each other intimately, and know enough about 
the problems and limitations of publishing and journal- 
ism not to bedevil the editor with impossible sugges- 
tions. For us, the ideal group is Latham and Baughan. 
Mr. Latham brings to the Leaver not only his long 
experience as publisher and his extensive contact with 
the sources of good copy, authors, but also the outlook 
of a loyal and intelligent layman in the Universalist 
Church. Mr. Baughan has a most valuable background 
of experience in the Universalist ministry, including 
four years of unusually successful work as student 
minister in the church at Orono, Maine. 

The columns of the Leaver will, of course, be open 
to the associate editors. They will say what they want 
to say, as they want to say it, and when they want to 
say it. So, also, will the editor. The result will, we are 
sure, greatly strengthen our journal. 

Harold S. Latham is a Connecticut Yankee who 
was educated in Ohio and New York state. He was 
graduated from Columbia University in 1909, and since 
June of that year has been associated with the Mac- 
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millan Company. Since 1931 he has been vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Trade Publishing Department. 
Mr. Latham’s work has taken him into nearly every 
state in the union. He has made many trips to 
England and the continent, seeking authors and manu- 
scripts. His unusual skill in bringing out successful 
authors is too well known to need retelling here. 
Suffice it to say that the American public is indebted 
to Harold Latham for making available, through his 
work with Macmillan, some of the best-loved modern 
titles in fiction. One recalls especially Gone with the 
Wind and the gripping and beautiful Welsh tale, How 
Green Was My Valley. He has known and encouraged 
modern American poets from Vachel Lindsay to Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. 

In addition to his work as publisher, Mr. Latham 
has written numerous magazine articles. He is the 
author of several plays for boys, as well as three books 
for boys published by Macmillan. These books are 
Under Orders, Marty Lends a Hand, and Jimmy 
Quigg, Office Boy. 

Raymond Baughan brings to the Lraprr, not only 
the point of view of the younger ministers, but also 
that of the parish minister intensely interested in both 
the social application of the gospel and its expression 
in corporate and private worship. Mr. Baughan is not 
unknown to our readers. His contributions to THE 
CuristIAN Leaver in the past have occasioned excep- 
tionally favorable comment. He is the author of the 
current Advent manual, Tell Us of The Night. He 
is also author of a book of devotional meditations, 
Undiscovered Countries, now being produced by Mac- 
millan Company. 

Raymond J. Baughan was born in Danbury, Con- 
necticut. He grew up, as did the editor, in an orthodox 
Protestant Church. He says he “discovered liberal 
religion in 1929.” The discovery was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for us, for it sent him into the work of 
preparing for the Universalist ministry. Mr. Baughan 
studied at both St. Lawrence University and Tufts 
College. He received his academic degree from St. 
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Lawrence in 1935. In 1938 he was awarded his 
Bachelor of Divinity degree by the Theological School 
at St. Lawrence. During his undergraduate days Mr. 
Baughan was editor of the literary magazine, Author 
and Artist. 

Mr. Baughan has served Universalist churches in 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, Annisquam, Massachusetts, 
Orono, Maine, and is at present minister of the church 


of the Redeemer, Newark, New Jersey. In addition 
to his pastoral work, he is president of the New York 
State Universalist Ministers’ Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Literature Commission of the Universalist 


Church of America. ; 
In 1934 Raymond Baughan married Mildred E. 


Thayer of Canton, New York. The Baughans have one 
son, William Fisher. 


Comment on “Our Historic Liberalism” 


Edson R. Miles 


N editorial in Tur Curist1an Leaver, November 17, 
protested the proposed amendment to our Uni- 
versalist Declaration of Faith offered by the Ohio Con- 
vention, namely, the insertion of a clause, in paren- 
thesis, making clear the Universalist rejection of the 
ancient doctrine of the deity of Jesus. 

Instead of basing his protest on the question of the 
right of a state body to alter a pronouncement of the 
national body, the editor seems to base it on what he 
considers a falsifying of our denominational position. 

In the course of his argument for the rejection of 
the amendment on the ground that there are “friends” 
in our fellowship who are Trinitarian, the writer says: 
“We are Unitarian in our theology.” The we, of course, 
is editorial, but is the editor not at liberty to substitute 
the larger we and speak for the denomination? Or does 
he mean that, although we are in reality agreed as to 
our denominational stand on the nature of Jesus, we 
should be politic in our assertion of the fact? Hasn’t 
it been generally assumed that the respected colleague 
of another day, who used to stall proceedings at our 
conventions in the interest of the question of the deity 
of Jesus, was the last of our Trinitarians? 

Of course, the Universalist Church has never sought, 
doctrinally, to enslave or hamper the minds of its con- 
stituents, but some of us had assumed that it stanchly 
embraced and frankly voiced a consistent liberalism 
that asserts loyalty to all of the findings of scholarship 
in the quest of truth. If liberalism means the fostering 
of one irrational belief for the purpose of broadening 
our friendships and increasing our enrollment, why, for 
these reasons, should it not be non-committal about the 
Atonement, the doctrine of the Elect, the Infallible 
Bible, or, indeed, about many of the patently un- 
healthy current manifestations professing to be expres- 
sion of the religious consciousness? 

What is the meaning of “our historic liberalism’? 
Does it mean that at some point, on an earlier day of 
our history, our minds stopped working and we became 
one with a host of “intelligent and_highly-ethical 
people” the world over, who refuse to recognize that 
straight thinking in the realm of religion has any par- 
ticular importance, or who feel that it may be inimical 
to “the strenuous business of expressing the spirit of 
Jesus”? Should we boast of the Philadelphia declara- 
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tion of 1790, that “voiced allegiance to the ‘man Jesus 
Christ, in whom dwelleth all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily,’ ” and set it down as typifying our historic 
liberalism? Or shall we rather make clear what hap- 
pened with us denominationally soon after the enact- 
ment of 1790? 

John Coleman Adams, of revered memory, set down 
unequivocally in an official pronouncement, put out by 
our Publishing House in 1915, what is in reality typical 
of our historic liberalism in facing the question of the 
nature of Jesus. Here is the opening paragraph in a 
section of Adams’ book, From Dogma to System: 

In the period between the years 1795 and 1820, a marked 
evolution was taking place in the thought of the men who were 
lining up as Universalists. The so-called “orthodox” type of 
belief, as held by John Murray, was giving way to a new 
theory of the universe and of its Creator and its administra- 
tion. The Trinitarian doctrine concerning God was sup- 
planted by the doctrine of the Divine Unity, and the Uni- 
versalists became the first body of Unitarian Christians in 
the country. As John W. Chadwick says, Hosea Ballou 
“published his book on the Atonement in 1805, at which 
time Boston Unitarianism was all latent; and it was not 
till 1815 that Channing, by his letter to Worcester, obliged 
his Unitarian friends to show their colors and pass for what 
they were. By this time, thanks to Hosea Ballou, the Uni- 
versalists were a homogeneous anti-Trinitarian body.” The 
emphasis now was not on destiny alone, but on all that 
determines destiny. For Universalism began to mean not 
only a blessed Goal, but also a glorious Way. The form 
which the faith assumed in these years has become char- 
acteristic of the Liberal or Broad Church thought in America. 

Does our liberalism today prescribe no boundaries 
of belief, offer no governing principles from which those 
who profess it determine their unity and declare them- 
selves to the world? If, as a denomination, we have 
been sure of anything, it is the great significance of 
what one believes. For more than a century we have 
declared that it. is harmful to the interests of true 
religion to believe that Jesus was other than man. We 
have taken the stand that it is not good for man to 
profess discipleship of any human being under the 
delusion that he is God, with all that the God-man rela- 
tionship implies. None of us has any difficulty in 
thinking straight on this question when once he is asked 
to pass judgment on the doctrine of the incarnation as- 
it is presented by any of the so-called pagan religions or 
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What Is Unitarianism? 
Rowland Gray-Smith 


A History or Unrrarianisn: SOCINIANISM AND Its ANTE- 
CEDENTS. By Earl Morse Wilbur. Harvard University 
Press. $6.00. 

yF you want a history of the beginnings of modern 

4 Unitarianism in Europe, here it is. There is no 

other. No one, I take it, would challenge any word 

of the statement on the jacket which reads: “The fore- 
most authority on Unitarianism presents in this book 
the first history of this movement in any language.” 

| Another sentence on the jacket reads: “Dr. Wilbur 
is Emeritus President and Professor in the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry.” This serves to identify 

the author, though the name of the institution with 
which he is connected was changed a few years ago to 
the Starr King School for the Ministry. 

The scope of the present volume is indicated in the 

_ second half of its title, Socinianism and Its Antecedents. 
Its six hundred pages deal with the anti-Trinitarians of 
continental Europe in the sixteenth century and well 

into the seventeenth. 

contribution to post-Reformation history. 

. Dr. Wilbur’s genius is in painstaking research into 
facts. To his task he has brought exceptional erudition. 
In his preface he invites us to witness his footnotes. 
His footnotes bear witness to “a working knowledge of 

some thirteen different languages.” 

While anti-Trinitarian belief is the obvious guiding 
thread for this history, its author’s concern is to tell 
the history of what he occasionally refers to as “our 
movement.” This movement is characterized by devo- 
tion to three principles, namely, that freedom from 
traditional creeds, such as the Nicene, should be en- 
joyed, that reason has its claims, and that views differ- 

ing from our own should be tolerated. These three 
principles are given in his Introduction (p. 5), and 
referred to in summarizing paragraphs in four other 

places (pp. 111, 208, 263, 586). 

On one point, which would seem rather fundamental 

to the history of Unitarianism, I confess to some disap- 
pointment. He does not define his most important 
word, that is, “Unitarianism.” He does not say that the 
word “Unitarian” denotes the acceptance of the three 
principles mentioned, though in the index, and, I think, 
only there, each is said to be a “principle of Unitarian- 
ism.” Regularly he uses “Unitarian” in its doctrinal 

_and theological sense. In a footnote to page three we 

read, “The name Unitarian, as will be seen, has had 

different connotations at different times.” The phrase, 

“as will be seen,” raises hopes that are not realized. 

Nowhere is there a discussion of the connotation of 

the name, much less an account of its connotation in 

various documentary contexts. The use of the word in 
the title of chapter six, “The Unitarian Anabaptist 

Movement in Italy,” and the use of the same word in 

the important sentence, “It was among these northern 

Italian Anabaptists that a definite formation of Uni- 

tarian doctrine was first adopted for purposes of 

propaganda” (p. 79), is, I suspect, an anachronism— 
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Its writer has made a unique’ 


the author may not expect his reader to think that 
those Italian Anabaptists themselves used the word. 

In a later chapter we read: “It may be confidently 
said that the synod of Brzeziny was the first assembly 
in which anti-Trinitarian congregations met as a sepa- 
rate body to consult for their common ends. This 
date (June 10, 1565) may therefore be taken as that 
of the historical beginning of organized Unitarianism” 
(p. SB)e 

There again, for all the reader can tell, “Unitarian- 
ism” may be simply Dr. Wilbur’s synonym for “anti- 
Trinitarianism,” and not the English translation of 
any word current at that historic synod. Obviously 
Dr. Wilbur has in mind various senses in which it is 
appropriate to use the word “Unitarian,” for he writes, 
possibly to the astonishment of many, that “Servetus 
himself was not in any sense a Unitarian.” But the 
various senses in which he considers the use of the 
word appropriate are not given, nor does he give the 
sense in which it was used during the period covered by 
his history. I regret this omission, as I would like to 
have known. And the author himself makes the word 
itself important, and especially so in sentences like the 
last three we have quoted. 

If a minister is making a sermon on this book, likely 
as not the three above-mentioned principles, freedom, 
reason, and tolerance, will engage his attention. It may 
be noticed that the first two can be taken as two 
aspects of one principle. It is only when freedom from 
orthodox creeds is enjoyed that men can be devoted to 
the second principle, which calls for reliance upon 
reason. There is here, then, only one principle, namely, 
that men should use their reason freely. And towards 
securing devotion to this principle, surely the phi- 
losopher Descartes (A. D. 1596-1650) did far more 
than any “Unitarian” worthy! 

In his study of Spinoza, James Martineau, dealing 
with the years 1656-1663, refers to a “Cocceius (Johann 
Koch),” professor at Leiden, who advanced “the 
liberal theology” by laying down the principle that 
“the interpreter.must go to the Scriptures with a mind 
divested of all dogmatic assumptions.” In Dr. Wilbur’s 
history a “Professor Johannes Cocceius” appears, but 
simply as an opponent of the Socinians. If Martineau 
and Wilbur are speaking of the same man, the differ- 
ence in their remarks bears quiet testimony to the fact 
that the latter’s interest is primarily in anti-Trinitarian- 
ism and not in the liberal movement in general. 

Historically, Christians did not turn for truth from 
the Nicene and other creeds to the free use of their 
reason, They turned to the Bible. What nerved their 
endurance was the belief that the creeds did not say 
what God himself had said in his Word. Their position 
was similar to that taken by Channing when he wrote, 
“Christianity ought not to be encumbered with it, 
unless it be laid down in the New Testament fully and 
expressly.” Yet long before Channing, men of “our 
movement,” like Wiszowaty, who was influenced by 
Descartes and Spinoza, came to place reason above 
Scripture as well as above traditional creeds. 

In addition to the free use of reason, the men of the 
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liberal movement advocated tolerance. This would 
seem an inevitable attitude for heretics in an orthodox 
world thirsting for their blood. Under such circum- 
stances to say, “Be tolerant of other men’s beliefs,” is 
simply another way of saying, “Let me live.” 

For a course of three sermons, the preacher can be 
guided by the index to sufficient biographical data on 
three men, each illustrating one of the principles, 
Michael Servetus for freedom from orthodox dogma, 
Andrew Wiszowaty for the authority of reason, and 
Sebastian Castello, “the founder of liberal Christianity,” 
for tolerance. 

Through this book Dr. Wilbur has earned the 
enduring gratitude of all students of anti-Trinitarian- 
ism and of the liberal Protestant movement generally. 
Since most of the post-Reformation “Unitarians” seem 
to have been opponents of infant baptism, modern 
Baptists will likewise be grateful to him. As it happens, 
Universalism is not mentioned in the index, but Uni- 
versalists will observe occasional references to their 
own brand of “heresy,” beginning with page 28, where 
we learn that Denck, around A. D. 1525, “taught the 
ultimate salvation of all men.” 


Scotland—Not So Bonnie 


Maurice Cranston 


E Scots are a scattered people, the younger 

sons of the British Empire, the poor relations of 
the English. We left home, or our ancestors left home, 
because there was little hope of making a fortune there, 
or even of following a professional career. In the 
economic system of the United Kingdom, Scotland does 
a large part of the work, and receives the fewest 
“ha’pence.” What is more, things have been getting 
progressively worse in recent years. Inside Britain, 
Scotland presents a startling economic anomaly, and 
sooner or later, unless something is done about it, 
there is going to be a political eruption. 

England is a country overpopulated for her natural 
resources and food production. Scotland is under- 
populated and underdeveloped, able to produce more 
food than she requires and to export a million tons of 
it annually to England. But Scotland desperately 
needs development at home—and England, which must 
export manufactured goods or die, could foster this. 

Most people in England, and in the world generally, 
imagine that Scotland is poor because the soil of Scot- 
land is barren. This is far from the truth. Scotland 
is naturally rich, with an agriculture to compare with 
any in the world. Take a few figures. England pro- 
duces 17 hundredweights of wheat to the acre (1,904 
pounds English) , Scotland 23. With hay, it’s 20 to 31; 
with oats, 15.8 to 17.2. And while the average annual 
output of each farm laborer in England is (or was 
before the war) around $1,000, that of the Seot is 
$1,600. During the war, Scotland fed herself and con- 
tributed a million tons of agricultural produce to 
England’s larder every year. And the shipyards on 
the Clyde are the finest in the world. : 

No, Scotland is not a poor country naturally, She 


has greater resources, greater output per acre, greate: 
output per man, greater export. Why, then, has she 
also greater poverty, greater unemployment, a highe: 
death rate? Some Scots allege this is because Scotlanc 
is “worked” for England’s benefit. They say tha’ 
Scotland will never be able to enjoy her own wealtl 
until she has political independence. Not only Scottisl 
Nationalists say this. The Scottish Co-ops (who re 
cently refused to merge with the English) say the 
same; so does the Scottish Labor Party. | 

Certainly Scotland is governed by a clumsy anc 
outmoded system today. Fifty years ago, it wa: 
adequate. Fifty years ago Scotland could boast of the 
lowest infant mortality rate in the world. Two thou 
sand fewer babies died in Scotland than in England 
now it is two thousand more. Fifty years ago Scotlanc 
had a democratic system of education that gave ¢ 
secondary education to everybody, while education ir 
England was still the exclusive preserve of the rich 
Today Scottish education is where it was, while Englisk 
education has been catching up with it—at any rate 
theoretically—by its peculiar system of scholarships 
More money goes from the Government to keep the 
“old school tie” flying in England than to modernize 
democratic education in Scotland. 

Will Britain’s Labor Government, which has such 
a strong hold in Scotland, be able to put an end to this 
anomaly? It has undertaken to make an effort. If it 
fails, then I am afraid there will be trouble north of the 
border. The Scottish Nationalist movement, already 
growing, may well win the people if Labor disappoint: 
them. And a belligerent nationalism, already troubling 
the English in India, will begin to make itself fell 
nearer home.—Worldover Press. 


Comment on “Our Historic Liberalism” 
(Continued from page 6) 
by the present followers of Hirohito or Father Divine 

The rapidly-growing reactionary movements ir 
present-day religion give abundant evidence that belié 
in the deity of Jesus is basically responsible for the 
widespread and growing separation of religion from the 
real life processes, and for the inevitable shifting o 
personal responsibility for “the strenuous business o 
expressing the spirit of Jesus” to the shoulders of : 
mythical Christ. An analysis of religious broadcasts 
that may be picked out of the air at almost any how 
of the day or night, ought to confirm this assertion anc 
make clear the ever-present need of speaking the trutl 
about the nature of Jesus. 

To be sure, “the essence of divinity cannot be com 
prehended,” and there is a “mystic line ‘twixt what i 
human, what divine,” but actual divinity is one thin 
and actual humanity is another. The mystic line is a1 
actual line of cleavage, and we should not evade th 
issue by letting our phraseology obscure the fact. 

If the Universalist Church of the present day ha 
become infected with the malady of appeasement o 
the orthodox, it might be advisable, with official sanc 
tion, to give it a good stiff injection of radical Human 
ism as a restorative. , 
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A Church to Redeem Our Times 


Albert F. Ziegler 


Wi are living in times that may lift man to a new 
divinity or may destroy him utterly. This is not 
homiletical exaggeration. We have developed powers 
that bring to us a godlike control of our world. In the 
Atomic Age we are finding the way to control and use 
for our purposes the elemental power of the universe. 
We would, quite literally, be worshiped by the people 
of another age as gods. But, to these divine powers, 
the powers which God has used through the ages to 
build our world, we bring a purpose scarcely higher 
than that of the cave man. Therein lies our danger, 
the danger of complete annihilation of the human race. 
Again, this is no exaggeration. It is the cool, con- 
sidered opinion of scientists who brought these powers 
_ to us that, if mankind continues along the way it is 
going, it will most certainly destroy itself. 
_ Will fear of this destruction turn us from our head- 
long plunge? I doubt it. Although this danger is 
perfectly apparent at the present time, we show no 
intention of maintaining a world peace which we have 
been seeking through many agonizing years. This 
world at “peace” is experiencing at least four major 
conflicts, any one of which could flash into a third 
_world war. In the United States we have been asked 
by our leaders to think in terms of the next war, an 
experience that might well see the end of humankind. 
Fear will not keep us from self-destruction. Our only 
hope is that we will get a vision of a divine purpose 
for mafi, a vision so compelling that it will tear us out 
of our paths and set us down in a new way. It is the 
task of religion to redeem our times, not the present 
watery, one-day-a-week kind of religion, but a new, 
vital, dynamic faith worthy of its job. I am convinced 
that the faith to redeem our times is universalism. 


Humanity Is All of One Piece 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner has characterized the 
disease of our times as partialism. When we think 
partialistically we divide the world into segments, 
giving to some of these parts an importance that can 
only be deserved by the whole. These divisions may 
be based on any of a host of arbitrary, man-made con- 
cepts of difference. We are all partialistic insofar as 
- we want to save a part of the whole at the expense of 
the rest. We think in terms of superior races and 
classes. We talk of “saving the American way of life,” 
whatever the expense to other peoples. We say that 
“you can’t do business with” this or that race or na- 
tion. These are partialisms. Opposed to them is the 
universalistic way of thinking. The world cannot be 
divided. Humanity does not exist in separate segments. 
It is all of one piece. Malaria in South America is a 
menace to our life. War in Palestine is a part of our 
“peace.” Starvation in Europe is the skeleton at our 
table. We must do business with all people. The 
- boundary lines of race, nation and class that we have 
set up are not recognized by the forces of life. 
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The costs of partialism have always been high, but 
they have not always been apparent to us, because our 
methods have been crude. We have fought for our 
partialisms clumsily, like cave men with clubs, with 
much noise and fury, but not too effectively. In the 
past we seemed to be free to choose between partialism 
and universalism. Of course, we suffered, but we lived. 
We were frustrated, but we existed. Now we cannot 
any longer afford the luxury of imperfection. We have 
become too powerful to fight and live. 


We Are Riding a Tiger 


Our needs have always been of a universalistic 
nature, and, though we solved them in a partialistic 
way, our solutions have been colored with universalism 
in spite of ourselves. We could not help ourselves with- 
out some of our efforts spilling over to help others. It 
has been apparent for some time that the tools which 
we use for our limited purposes are becoming increas- 
ingly universal in effect. This has been particularly 
true of techniques developed in that height of partial- 
istic practices, war. In the past war we didn’t use 
poison gas. We refrained from bacteriological warfare. 
Why? Because they were inhuman? Because we 
promised not to use them? No. We didn’t use poison 
gas, we didn’t use bacteria, very simply because they 
were weapons too difficult to control. They were not 
partial, as our purposes are. They did not select, as 
we do. They were too apt, like the rain from heaven, 
to fall upon the “just” and “unjust” alike. Our 
techniques were becoming too universal for our pur- 
poses. But now, we've really got a ring-tailed rip- 
snorter! Atomic energy! There’s nothing small about 
that! no discrimination, no precision bombing, no 
selection, just destruction, wide and complete! And 
we have only begun. The scientists tell us that the 
atomic bombs we have used will be firecrackers beside 
the ones we will be developing ten years from now. 

We are getting too powerful to fight and live. Our 
partialisms are important to us, but are they as im- 
portant as existence? He who rides a tiger dares not 
dismount. We are riding the tiger of atomic power to 
glory or to destruction, to divinity or to annihilation. 


When We Could Hate in a Quiet Way 


Sometimes we may wish we could go back to the 
old times when we didn’t have to live globally, when 
we could hate in a quiet way, without having it 
blazoned all over the newspapers in terms of race riots 
and wars. We can’t be prejudiced or partial any more. 
Life is dangerous today. All our petty little hatreds 
and discriminations are blown up into sins against the 
law of life, and flung back into our faces. But we 
can’t go back. The world will never again be a quiet 
little honeycomb of cells, if it ever was that. It has 
grown beyond that stage, and if we haven't, we don’t 
belong in it. We are relics of a past phase, like the 
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dinosaurs, and life doesn’t deal gently with outmoded 
relics. We can’t go back. We must be gods, thinking 
and living universalistically, bringing to our techniques 
a purpose as inclusive as the techniques, or we must 
perish from the face of the earth. 

I have been speaking of universalism with a small 
“u.” But every force needs a generator to. sustain it. 
The dynamo for universalism must be the Universalist 
church. The churches of our times have been so com- 
pletely of our times that they have shared the confusion 
of purpose, without positive direction. “Ye are the 
salt of the earth but if the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted?” It is the crowning 
dishonor of our days that the church, the one institu- 
tion which should cry out against our imperfections, 
has been content to encourage us in them. The church 
has forgotten its divine mission. It has let itself be 
dragged down to the level of our times. It has been a 
middle-class institution, serving to cement its constitu- 
ency in its middle-class complacency. The church has 
been maintained within the man-made boundaries of 
race, nation and class, when it should have been forcing 
our vision beyond to the great universals. 


The Atom Belongs to Everyone: We ARE Atoms 


We have read the plea that five hundred scientists 
have made against our use of atomic energy for na- 
tional ends. Why didn’t the church protest long ago? 
Must we depend upon science for the moral sense of 
our culture? Where were the churches when man 
was using the power of the universe to destroy? Where 
have the churches been through all the revolution of 
our time? Have they been about their father’s busi- 
ness, seeking out the way for man to go, making their 
voices heard on the great issues of the day? Or have 
they been so tied to the petty interests of their con- 
stituents and so fond of their own fair existence that 
they haven’t dared to speak out? 

At another period in the history of our culture 
religion had failed to do its inspirational work, and 
had oppressed the minds of people with the doctrine 
of damnation. Out of that situation was born the Uni- 
versalist church. It was not an artificial theological sys- 
tem imposed upon the people from without. It grew 
out of the hearts of the people, and out of their need 
for a faith in a good God. No one man started the 
Universalist church. It sprang up out of every sect 
and proclaimed the new gospel, born of the needs of the 
times. It was religious spontaneous combustion. 

The time has now come to proclaim the wider 
gospel of universalism. Man has staggered under the 
weight of partialism as long as he can. There is spring- 
ing up now, in all sects, in all races and nations, a 
desperate demand for the new religious insight. It is 
actually taking shape in secular movements for inter- 
nationalism, racial equality, economic democracy. The 
moment is ripe now for the Universalist church to come 
to new, dynamic life to capture the demand of the 
times. If the Universalist church will give religious 
expression to the gospel of the new universalism, it can 
again redeem the times. If it will speak out fearlessly 
in this day of confusing loyalties, pointing a clear way, 
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it can put the saving stamp of universalism on the 
times. Small group though we are, it has been given 
to us to express for all people the will of God in this 
hour. It is a heavy obligation, a sacred trust. In all 
times, the churches have determined the mind set of the 
culture. It is our duty today to make that a mind 
set for universalism. 


Universalism Must Be Lived, Acted, Voted 


The church cannot be content to preach its gospel 
one hour a week. No living philosophy can be con- 
tained within four walls or within the bounds of a 
sermon. Jesus taught in parables because he was 
teaching an action religion. He could not express his 
living faith in abstract terms. It couldn’t be so con- 
tained. When he was asked for his religious beliefs 
he consistently answered in a parable, an action sermon. 
His answer to “What do you believe about this or 
that?” was “This is what I would do.” His gospel was 
too vital to be limited to abstract discussion. It had 
to be lived. So it is with universalism. It can be dis- 
cussed just so long and then it must burst into action. 
A point is reached when the discussors will say: “Why 
are we talking? Let’s get out and do it!” You can't 
talk universalism beyond a certain point. You have to 
do it. Jesus needed incarnations of his gospel, so he 
chose disciples. They stayed with him until they be- 
came living embodiments of his faith. Then he sent 
them forth to teach and to live the gospel. You have 
been chosen by your belief to become an exemplifica- 
tion of Universalism. You must believe it so deeply 
that every Sunday morning it will be Universalism 
itself which walks out of your church into a hundred 
different avenues of life to bring its saving gospel to 
our time. 

True teaching should make people uncomfortable 
if they do not live up to it. May you never be com- 
fortable in your church until you have answered its 
demands. 


DISEASE IN EUROPE 


YPHUS in the east, typhoid in both west and east, and 

malaria in the Mediterranean area are among the prin- 
cipal communicable diseases threatening the present health of 
Europe, according to a summary of the epidemic situation 
on that continent made public recently by UNRRA. 

Tuberculosis, diphtheria and syphilis are generally preva- 
lent. Dysentery has been reported on the increase in a num- 
ber of creas, including Great Britain, and outbreaks of 
poliomyelitis have been seen in Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 

Systematic control measures, especially the use of D.D.T. 
to kill lice, have all but succeeded in eradicating epidemic 
typhus west of the Elbe-Adriatic line. Knud Stowman, 
chief of UNRRA’s Epidemiological Information Service, also 
sees the possibility of ridding the eastern half of Europe of 
typhus. “With planned co-operition, new methods, suffi- 
cient supplies and qualified personnel, typhus can be wiped 
out more quickly than after World War I,” said Dr. Stow- 
man. In the eastern part of Europe, however, the forced 
movements and resettlements of populations now in progress 
are aggravating all problems of disease control. 

Malaria control, too, has been simplified by the use of 
D.D.T., but typhoid fever and dysentery will be harder to 
curtail. Vigilance against plague is necessary. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


American Boys in India Discuss : 
Religion in an Atomic Age 


Chaplain Phillips L. Thayer 


he where I sit, thinking how best to answer you, 
I can see beyond the hedgerow the roof and tower 
of the Army chapel at Panitola, Assam. Behind it, 
yet seeming somehow to rest upon its thatched roof 
and white tower, are soft pinkish clouds reflecting the 
glory of the setting sun. In a few moments the light 
will be gone, for here we know no lingering twilight; 
the Indian night comes quickly. 

Perhaps if I tell you of our two meetings in that 
chapel (I have been on this post only two weeks), it 
will serve best to answer some of your questions. 

This is a small group made up of young men, as all 
men over thirty-five have been released. These men 
are eagerly searching for something of which they are 
only vaguely aware. Most of them went to church, 
back home. All kinds of churches are represented with- 
in the group. 

The meeting opens with a word of prayer. Then 
we begin a discussion of religion. It is a big subject, 
but we are trying to find out how we can make it work 
to bring a bright new world into being. This must be 
done, and at once. Delay could indeed be fatal. The 
unleashing of the power hidden in the atom leaves us 
no other choice. Can religion save our civilization in 
an atomic age? That is our problem for tonight, and 
probably will be for several nights to come. 

We begin by discussing the possibilities of peace. 
At first we draw negative answers: “We have always 
had wars and we always will. You can’t change human 
nature.” ; 

I suggest that Jesus was quite a simpleton if that is 
true. He wasted his time, and his followers down 
through the ages have been wasting their time, if 
human nature can’t be changed. 

Now we are off on a new track. We discuss the 
disciples. What kind of men were they before they 
came in contact with the master? And what kind of 
men were they after that association had ended? Is 
the fisherman Simon Peter the same Peter that 
preached at Pentecost? Someone suggests the change 
from Saul, the persecutor, to Paul, the persecuted. For 
our own day someone suggests the change in the people 
of Germany under Nazi influence. This opens up the 
whole field of education. So we go on, discovering 
many ancient and modern men who, under the influence 
of the Christ spirit, have changed for the better. 

The discussion has lengthened out, and time passes 
almost unnoticed. We have made a beginning in our 
understanding that what is called “human nature” can 
be changed. Also we see that religion is not a Sunday 
service. It is not reciting creeds or reading prayers. 
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These are only aids, for religion is a living reality in a 
workaday world. It is something that is personal, 
functioning in all places and at all times. Itisa power 
that can lift men to new and higher levels of thought 
and action. 

The meeting breaks up, and we go to our bashas. 
We didn’t get very far toward answering our problem. 
But we have made a start by substituting positive for 
negative thinking. These few men have let some light 
shine through the darkness of ignorance, an ignorance 
born of simply repeating and accepting without ques- 
tion stock phrases. 

At our next meeting we have a few more, and now 
they ask a question. “Christianity,” says one of them, 
“has been going along for two thousand years and 
where does it get us? A war every twenty years! 
Maybe you can change some individuals but you don’t 
change the way of the world. We still have war.” 

Here we have a new problem. It might be started 
something like this: The church has the power to 
change individuals by bringing the spirit of Christ into 
their lives. Why, then, has it not been able to stop 
war in these past two thousand years? Where has the 
church failed? Can it be made effective? 

To get an answer we need to discover what the 
message of the church has been as the boys have known 
it in their home churches. 

The first answer comes as a surprise. A Catholic 
boy says: “The purpose of the church is to glorify 
God. God created man for his glorification and that 
is the duty of man.” We allow that such might be the 
ease; but how can we best glorify God? He answers, 
“By every Mass that is said, by prayers and our adora- 
tion of the Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 

Here we begin to remember that at our last meeting 
we decided that these things are vital aids to better 
living but are, after all, aids. We discover that all 
forms of worship have value only as they lead to 
glorious, courageous living. We can best glorify God, 
not by building cathedrals, but by striving to do the 
will of God, as we best can understand it, and striving 
to build the ideal world which is perhaps what Jesus 
meant by the “Kingdom of God.” 

Another boy, a Southern Baptist, says, “The whole 
message of the church is to bring sinners to repentance 
and save their souls from hell.” 

There is a digression at this point as to what is 
meant by hell and sin. In a general way, sin is defined 
as that which leads men away from God, and hell is 
that separation from God resulting from sin. Salvation, 
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then, is the living with God. With such definitions we 
may use old terms but they must be made explicit. 
If the church is to be effective it must work for social 
salvation. Too much emphasis has been put on in- 
dividual salvation. If the church is to work for peace 
it must be constructive in bringing the social state to 
accepting the principles of loving God and our neighbor. 

I report this brief summary of two meetings to 
show that young men are vitally interested in the 
search to find a meaning and value in religion. The 
ideas here expressed are those brought out as these 
men try to think their way through old forms. 

I do not know whether or not such groups are at all 
general in the Army. But I feel that this demonstrates 
that our church has before it tremendous opportunities 
in leading men and women to see religion as a vital 
force in life. It can be a force for good in all fields: 
Labor, poverty, delinquency, toleration of others, and 
international good will. We must carefully study such 


Christianity and Nation 


Llewellyn Jones 


HE Swedish poet, Tegner, once wrote a poem 


describing the chief languages of the world, and 
the one which he liked least was Danish: It was too 
weak for the expression of northern strength and it 
was yet too northern to express the charm of southern 
feeling. That, of course, is the sort of semi-jocular 
malice that is only met with in intra-family quarrels. 
Danish is a “rougher” language in sound than Swedish, 
which is to the author the most euphonious of all mod- 
ern languages, but as “out of the lion came forth 
sweetness,” so in the Danish language great and beau- 
tiful poetry has been written, and some of the greatest 
of the hymns of the Christian church are in Danish. 
The publication of Hymns and Hymn Writers of 
Denmark, by J. C. Aaberg (Committee on Publications 
of the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America, Des Moines, Iowa, $2.00), cannot, of course, 
prove the truth of that statement to American readers, 
for the Danish hymns it quotes are translated into 
English.. The book will, therefore, primarily interest 
Lutherans, from a doctrinal point of view, and from a 
poetic point of view, Lutherans of Danish descent who 
may have heard from the lips of their elders the orig- 
inal tones and words of these hymns. 

My own interest in this book, which I invite the 
readers of Tue Curist1AN Leaner to share with me, 
is that of an eavesdropper. 

For the second half of this work gives what is, as 
far as I know, the first opportunity to the American 
or even the English reader to learn something of 
Nicolaj Grundtvig, the man who, living in Denmark 
when her national fortunes were at their lowest, in- 
vented the techniques and engendered out of his own 
suffering and crises the spiritual force which made 
Denmark the most progressive, humane and prosperous 
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proposals as the Dumbarton Oaks, and the United 
Nations Charter. Without descending to politics the 
church must take a stand on national and international 
problems. ; 

These young men and many others like them are 
eager for a religion that deals with living issues. A 
church that is unafraid to champion great causes. They 
seek a church which will put the teachings of Jesus into 
everyday living. 

Wherever I have been in the Army, I have found 
that men respond to the challenge of a vital religion 
that is related to their common problems. As Kahlil 
Gibran puts it, “Your daily life is your temple and 
your religion.” 

The sunlight has long since faded from the chapel. 
The Indian moon bathes it in a cold white light. It 
stands there saying to all that today, as of old, “Men 
of good will and sacrificial spirit may overcome evil 
and progressively establish the Kingdom of God.” 
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state in Europe, with a vitality which enabled her to 
survive the German occupation and to begin imme- 
diately to rebuild her old prosperity. 

We all look forward to a decent world and a just 
society, and many of us think of its achievement in 
terms of Marxian dialectic or of some other type of 
blueprint. It is therefore most disconcerting to find 
that the most successful attempt at making one nation 
a fit place in which to live—and after all we can only 
do it, under present conditions, a nation at a time— 
was carried on by a man who was conspicuously lack- 
ing in scientific training and had not even an objective 
point of view; who did, it is true; get away from ortho- 
doxy and embrace rationalism and German roman-' 
ticism in his youth, so that for a time he could use 
in a sharp and witty way all the language that the most 
up-to-date Humanists use today, but who later re- 
turned to orthodoxy; a man who, as a critic, was so 
sharp and prejudiced that one church historian an- 
swered his criticism, not in the journals, but in the law 
courts; a man so manic-depressive in di&position (he 
had had a religious crisis exacerbated by an unhappy 
experience of a love that could never be fulfilled) that 
on one occasion his friends watched him, in the fear 
that he might attempt suicide. 

It is a curious example of the reality of the curse of 
Babel that Nicolaj Severin Grundtvig, like his great 
contemporary, Kierkegaard, has been unknown to the 
non-Scandinavian, or at least to the English-speaking 
world. Kierkegaard was translated into German, of 
course, whence our theologians got him, and he has 
been translated into French. Yet only within the 
decade has Kierkegaard been done into English—and 


that largely because his philosophy fits into the present 
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wave of neo-Calvinism in the orthodox churches. But 
Grundtvig, even more than Kierkegaard, was “not for 
export,” as his latest Danish biographer puts it. He 
1s too Danish in thought as well as in turn of expression 
to be understood by the reader who does not have a 
Danish background. ; 

But this curse of Babel has a blessed side: It was 
precisely through the idiosyncrasies of the Danish 
tongue that Grundtvig, appalled at the state of his 
country early in the nineteenth century—war-im- 
poverished, bereft of territory, indifferent in spirit— 
was able to reach the hearts of the Danish common 
folk. Through his inability to conquer his love for a 
married woman, he was led to see the inadequacy of 
the optimistic philosophy of the Enlightenment and the 
insubstantiality of German romantic idealism. He 
found strength first of all in the heroic past of the 
Northern forefathers, and set himself, through transla- 
tion of their stories into a contemporary but non- 
academic Danish, to bring this source of strength to 
his own generation. 


Through His Suffering, Denmark Gained 


Grundtvig was born in 1783, the son of a Lutheran 
pastor, whose curate he was to become after his first 
literary work had been done. Through his pastoral 
experience, following, of course, his own early crisis, 
he was led back into orthodoxy at a time when the 
majority of the clergy were rationalists and many of 
them Humanists in the sense in which the word is 
bandied about in our own day. Grundtvig felt that 
they must be wrong, because he did not see how he 
could live without the aid of Christ. After a long 
struggle he suddenly found his answer. And, whatever 
we may think of it, the plain historic fact is that it was 
by the application of this concept to his work that he 
was enabled to transform Denmark as he did. 

He begins by admitting that neither he nor anyone 
else can prove the truth of Christianity by citing the 
Bible. Because: (1) The “higher critics” throw doubt 
on its historical authenticity and we cannot prove that 
they are wrong; (2) Even if every word in the Bible 
were historically true, the theologians dispute as to the 
meaning of the crucial texts. Therefore the ignorant 
church member and the child member have no means 
of being certain of the truth of the religion they are 
taught. And, as Christianity is intended for them as 
much as for the learned, it is intolerable that they are 
not in a position to determine for themselves the truth 
of their religion. 


The Importance of Oral Participation 


Suddenly the answer came to Grundtvig: The 
primary testimony for the truth of Christianity is not 
the Bible but is the oral word, the word that you 
actually hear every Sunday, at every baptism, at 
every communion service. That is to say, the Apostles’ 
Creed and the words of the sacraments. The repetition 
- of those words, all over the world today and down 
through the centuries to their apostolic authors, the 
repetition and the spiritual strengthening and the 
renewal of faith that goes with them is itself the 
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actuality of the Christian church. The church is not 
buildings, not ethical or philosophical theories, but a 
body of people bound together in space and through 
the generations by the act of saying—and saying out 
loud in groups—the words which go back to the be- 
ginning of their faith. 

Writing? Grundtvig wrote a lot and he was a 
scholar, but writing was for the scholars. Grundtvig 
also wrote poetry and hymns—but those were written 
only in order that they might be sung. And it was only 
after he had learned the importance of this singing, 
by the way, that Grundtvig’s poetry became, in fact, 
inspired. Before that it had been pretty dull versifying. 


Denmark Rises, Singing Hymns 


The first step, then, in Grundtvig’s conversion of 
his country, was to write hymns for his countrymen 
to sing in churches. Next he agitated for the folk 
schools, where the ignorant farmers and their sons were 
gathered, not to learn academic subjects but to learn 
to sing old Danish folk songs, to hear the heroic deeds 
of their forefathers, to be given vocational education 
through actual work on farm and in shop—in short, 
to learn so to humanize their work that its very doing 
came to have cultural value. History, too, was taught, 
especially Danish history, but with a minimum of text- 
book and a maximum of discussion of the meaning and 
bearing of what was to be read in the records. These 
schools, whose organization was in the hands of 
Grundtvig’s disciples, so suited Danish needs that they 
grew rapidly and firmly; in the course of the year they 
transformed Denmark into a democratic country, while 
the new self-consciousness which they engendered in 
their adult pupils enabled them to enter into the 
recently born co-operative movement and to become 
their own masters. 

In the small book under consideration, about sixty- 
five pages are devoted to Grundtvig, but even in this 
short space a fairly comprehensive view of his life is 
given, as well as a number of his hymns, rendered into 
English. To “religious liberals” Grundtvig’s theology 
may seem alien. Nevertheless, his idea of the Christian 
church as an organic body rather than a body of doc- 
trine may be the truth toward which present-day advo- 
cates of Christian unity and reunion are working. 


March Forward With the Humblest 


Certainly, when we see such extremes of sectarian- 
ism and individualism among congregations as we do 
today—where a minister is nothing but the hired man 
of a congregation, which means, in practice, of the 
richer and more influential members of the congrega- 
tion—we understand Grundtvig’s emphatic admoni- 
tion to his followers not to call themselves Grundtvig- 
ians and never to desert the state church to found a 
separatist sect. However, the chief value of a knowl- 
edge of Grundtvig to the American idealist or reformer 
is its demonstration that the kingdom of social right- 
eousness does not come by blueprints, or the applica- 
tion of a priori theories, but by getting to work on the 
lowliest, the poorest, the most ignorant, making them 
self-conscious, and then marching forward with them. 
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A Little Church Does a Big Job 


West Somerville Universalist Church 
BEFORE 


N June, 1944, the minister of the West Somerville, 

Massachusetts, church talked with the Board of 
Trustees about the need for restoring the church prop- 
erty. The sanctuary had not been painted for more 
than twenty years, and the walls and ceiling still wore 
geometric designs in several shades of green and brown, 
which cut up the space and made the church seem 
even smaller than it actually is. The outside was a 
dismal gray with green trimming on which layer upon 
layer of dirt had accumulated, giving it a mournful 
look. The lighting was bad, the washroom facilities 
were abominable, and the whole building was cluttered 
and untidy. All this was pointed out to the Trustees, 
but they felt it would be impossible to do anything 
about it because there were no funds. The church had 
no resources in reserve funds which could be drawn 
upon; the situation looked hopeless. 

Nevertheless, the Trustees appointed a Committee 
(called the “Restoration” Committee at the sugges- 
tion of the minister) to investigate costs of painting 
and to make recommendations for financing the work. 
Elmer Dearborn, Elmer Williamson, Robert Mac- 
Pherson, Mrs. Anne Gould, Mrs. Walter Rushworth 
and Miss Mabel E. Simonds met with the minister one 
evening during the early summer, in the pastor’s study 
at the church. 

In the meantime, the minister had consulted with 
Cyrus F. Springall of Malden, chairman of the Univer- 
salist Church Commission on Architecture, about the 
possibilities of improving the chancel. The chancel was 
narrow and deep, with three stained-glass windows. 
It had been designed originally for a center pulpit, but 
a number of years ago a former pastor had moved the 
pulpit to the left side of the chancel, and made a 
worship. center by placing the communion table in the 
middle of the space left. While this was a move in 
the right direction, it was ineffective because of the 
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Sound Leadership and Good Teamwork 
Transform West Somerville Church 


peculiar shape of the chancel and the windows directly 
in back. Also, the minister did his preaching in the 
shadow because of the new location of the pulpit. The 
talk with Mr. Springall resulted in a sketch and floor 
plan of proposed changes in the chancel, which was 
presented to the Restoration Committee at their first 
meeting. 

At this first meeting, the Committee did some rough 
guessing as to probable costs, and decided that $1,500 
would be needed. At first it seemed that it would be 
impossible to raise such a sum in such a small parish, 
but a plan was developed by which the Committee 
thought it might be done. 

Several meetings were held during the summer of 
1944, and the whole project was carefully studied. The 
proposed changes in the chancel, which were not 
received with much enthusiasm by most of the Com- 
mittee, gradually won favor, and by September when 
the Committee reported back to the Trustees the 
chancel plan was included, along with recommendations 
for new lighting in the sanctuary, repainting the sanc- 
tuary and the entrances to the church as well as the 
exterior. It was determined from the beginning that 
no money would be borrowed for the project, and in 
order to avoid the embarrassment of running short, the 
Committee voted to ask that $2,000 be raised. 

The Trustees received the recommendations of the 
Restoration Committee with grave misgivings, but 
voted to call a special meeting of the Parish for 
October 11. On the Sunday preceding that meeting, 
the minister, Frederick Harrison, preached an occasional 
sermon, pointing out the needs and the possibilities. 

When the Parish meeting was held, a considerable 
enthusiasm developed for the plan when the details 
were revealed. The Parish voted to authorize the 
Committee to raise $2,500, adding another five hundred 
dollars to the recommendation, and $290 was pledged 
spontaneously although no appeal was made then. 

Then things began to move. Pledges were solicited 
from families, from individuals, and from all the organ- 
izations in the church. An elaborate birthday party 
was planned for New Year’s Day, with invitations sent 
to many friends and former members of the Parish. 

The weather was at its worst, that New Year’s Day, 
but nearly a hundred people were present when the 
beautiful birthday cake, donated for the occasion by 
Victor A. Friend, was presented, and candles represent- 
ing gifts of more than $500 were lighted, while those 
present sang “Happy Birthday.” 

All sorts of money-raising events followed, under 
the sponsorship of the various organizations in the 
Parish, as each strove to raise enough to pay its pledge. 
An appeal was made to the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention for help, and the Convention responded 
with a gift of five hundred dollars. One gift came from 
a woman in California, who had been away from the 
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church for many, many, years but who still had a warm 

spot in her heart for the church where she grew up. 

She had sent fifty dollars for the Birthday Party, and 

sent an additional gift of fifty dollars this spring. 

As the fund passed the $2,000 mark, folks began 
to say that it did not matter whether they reached 
$2,500, because the original request from the Com- 
_ Maittee had been for only $2,000, but the minister 

insisted that they go on and accomplish the goal they 
had set for themselves, because he felt that they 
needed the experience of being fully successful. 

As the fund grew, the Committee began to get 
more ambitious ideas. The members were not com- 
pletely satisfied with the plans which had been drawn. 
At Mr. Harrison’s request, Mr. Springall had designed 

_the minimum change at the lowest possible cost. The 
original plan did not include moving the windows and 
did not make a satisfactory provision for the choir. 

The chancel windows were the principal stumbling 
block. The people loved them and were so attached 
to them that they could not bear to have them moved. 
In fact, no one had even suggested it, for that reason. 
But a new sketch was drawn by another architect, 
representing a manufacturer who was interested in 
supplying the chancel furniture and appointments. 
His sketch planned for the removing of the windows, 
but the Committee had not yet reached that point in 
their thinking. In other respects, this second sketch 
was quite unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Harrison suggested that the Committee visit 
some other churches where chancels had been rebuilt, 
and made arrangements for them to visit churches in 
Arlington, Medford, Wakefield, Saugus, Swampscott 
and Annisquam. Many ideas were gleaned from these 
visits. Most important among them was the conviction 
that the chancel windows were preventing the doing of 
an adequate job. Mr. Springall was asked to make a 
new drawing, and it was presented for approval at an 
informal gathering of the Parish. After debate, most 
of the people were convinced, and Mr. Springall’s 
second plan was adopted. 

Having the money and the plan at the beginning 
of the summer did not complete the project. There 
was the problem of finding adequate workmen. The 
Cliftondale Woodworking Company in Saugus, who 
did the work in the Saugus church, was recommended 
by Mr. Springall, and agreements were effected with 
this company to make the furniture and the finish 
work. It was hoped that the work could be completed 
during the summer, but delay after delay held it up. It 
was the last week in August before work was actually 
begun. A miracle was accomplished in rebuilding the 
pews so that a center aisle was provided. The windows 
were moved to the front entrance of the church and 
face on College Avenue, tremendously improving the 
appearance of the building from the street, especially 
at night, when the windows are lighted. 

Services were resumed the second Sunday in Sep- 
tember as scheduled, but the work was scarcely under 
way. Each week the sanctuary was made as present- 
able as possible, and the congregation had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the work develop. 
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West Somerville Universalist Church . 
AFTER 


In order to keep the work from dragging on indefin- 
itely a date was set for a service of Rededication, 
November 11. As the day approached, the project 
turned into a race against time and against a narrow- 
ing margin in the budget. Many small items, such as 
a carpet for the chancel, new cross and candlesticks, 
altar cloths, and so on, were needed although no pro- 
vision had been made for them. By working overtime, 
the painters finished their work on the evening of 
November 9. There was a frantic search for a chancel 
runner, which took the Committee to every wholesale 
and retail rug salesroom in Boston. Other items were 
as difficult to obtain, but on November 10, by seven 
o'clock, everything was in readiness. 

Two services were held, November 11. At the 
morning service, Mr. Harrison preached on “The 
Greater Dedication,” with the text, “Arise and go, this 
is not your resting place,” urging the West Somerville 
people to dedicate themselves to making the church 
an effective instrument for good in the community, to 
go on and build a great spiritual body to match the 
physical body of the church. At the afternoon service 
the church was packed. In this service the church 
was rededicated by Dr. John M. Ratcliff, superintend- 
ent of churches for the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention. Memorials were dedicated by Professor 
Alfred S. Cole, a former minister of the West Somerville 
Church. 

The spirit of the West Somerville Universalists is 
epitomized by the following incident. It occurred at 
the first Parish Meeting, October 11, 1944, when the 
color of the outside of the church was discussed, and 
F. Ellwood Smith, a deacon and the moderator emeri- 
tus, proposed that it be painted white. Some objection 
was raised, particularly that it would soon get dirty. 
With a vision and a vigor belying his eighty-five years, 
Mr. Smith rose, his eyes flashing, and met the chal- 
lenge: ; 

“Tf it gets dirty, we'll paint it again!” 


Boned: 
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The Blots 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


MONG her presents at Christmas Brenda, who 

was nine years old, had a beautiful diary. It had 
scarlet binding and a silver clasp with a good key to 
lock it. It was the kind of lock which would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for an ambitious brother to force 
open with his pocket knife. Brenda loved to write, 
and she danced about with glee at her new diary. 

“I suppose you'll write all your silly secrets in it,” 
scornfully said her brother Bob. 

“Tt'll be full of blots; she’s a blotty writer,” said 
Bill, her elder brother. 

“It won’t. It’s going to be as neat as neat,” said 
Brenda. 

“You'd better write in pencil; then you can rub out 
the mistakes in spelling,” said Bob. 

“I shall write with my new fountain pen,” said 
Brenda. 

“If you go through a week without a blot, I'll give 
you fifty cents,” said Bill, jingling some of his Christ- 
mas money in his pocket. 

Brenda resolved in her heart that she would win 
that fifty cents. On New Year’s Day in her room she 
unlocked her diary. How clean and white the page 
was! She took up her newly-filled pen, and very care- 
fully started to write. 

“T have,” she wrote, “now started a diary. I shall 
only write the important things. I have just come 
back from the drug store where I had a chocolate ice 
cream. Bob has gone riding. Bill is listening to the 
radio. Mother is out. Father is going to get her in 
the car.” 

Brenda wrote slowly and carefully, printing her 
letters as neat as neat. She stopped and looked at it. 
How splendid to start the New Year so neatly! She 
felt pleased with herself. How good to show those 
tiresome teasing boys that she could be neat and tidy, 
if she wished! 

Oh! She suddenly remembered. “I must write about 
seeing the New Year in’—and she plunged her pen, 
forgetting it was a fountain, into the inkwell. Blob. 
Blob. Horrors! There was a great blot. Now she had 
done it. It had spoiled the page; ruined everything. 
New Year was a fraud. Her resolutions and everything 
gone wrong at the very start. Great black staring 
blots. The boys would laugh and say, “What did we 
tell you?” 

Brenda burst into tears, and, as she wept, Mother 
came in. “Why, Brenda!” she said. “What is it? 
Whatever is the matter?” 

“My blots,” sobbed Brenda. “It was all so neat 
and I was trying.so hard. And look! Oh, it’s no use 
making resolutions, no good at all; and my diary is 
spoilt, and everything is ruined, and I’ve lost that fifty 
cents.” 

“Come, come,” said Mother. “Nothing so bad could 
happen in the New Year as to be beaten by one blot.” 

“Two blots,” sobbed Brenda. 
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“Well, two blots then,” said Mother. “You can’t 
give up for two blots.” 
“But I always make a mess,” sniffed Brenda, “and 
never, never shall be any different. I’m just made that 
way.” 
“That’s the worst thought of all,” said Mother. 
“See. Let’s get blotting paper.” And Mother care- 


_ fully put one little ear of blotting paper into one blot 


and then another into the other blot. “There! Look! 
The blot has become a star. It isn’t at all bad. Both 
blots are stars.” 

“But I’ve lost my fifty cents,” said Brenda. 

“Well, one can lose fifty cents and keep one’s heart 
up,” said Mother. “The main thing is, you mustn’t let 
blots today spoil tomorrow. Tomorrow you can wipe 
out the thought of them on a clean page. The worst 
thing about making a blot is letting it beat your 
resolve not to make one tomorrow.” 

Brenda peeped over to the page marked January 2. 

“And we needn’t tell the boys, need we?” she asked. 

“T’m afraid they won’t wait to be told,” said Mother, 
laughing a little. “*They’ll ask, and you may have to 
confess. But I’d rather have a brave heart to confess 
than be the neatest un-blotter who couldn’t.” 

“Oh, dear! Isn’t New Year difficult?” said Brenda. 

“But always exciting,” said Mother. 

And Brenda turned the key of her diary. For, 
although one may have to confess, one need not make 
a free exhibition of one’s blots. 


IN GOOD FAITH: 
A WORLD A MAN CAN LIVE IN 


By tHe Most Reverenp Bernarp J. Suem, D.D. 
AUXILIARY BisHOpP OF CHIcAGo 


WORLD a man can live in must be free from the deadly 
disease of race prejudice. If we are truly Christian, we 
cannot preach one thing and practice another. If we are 
truly democratic, we cannot preach equality and deny it to 
millions of our fellow Americans. We recoiled with horror 
from Buchenwald and from Dachau. We cannot find words 
adequate to describe our,revulsion. Yet, are our hands quite 
clean? Can we denounce the appalling atrocities in Germany 
and ignore our own practices? Our own hands are stained 
with the same brush. We decry racism and its fiendish in- 
justices; yet we participate blandly in similar practices in 
our own nation. We have not erased racism from the con- 
science of the world by defeating Germany. It is still a live 
and bitter issue to millions of Americans this very day .... 
I deplore and disavow with all the strength of my being 
the hate which is deliberately fostered by persons who call 
themselves “Americans.” I hate the hate which tries to twist 
and pervert the American spirit into an unlovely, unlovable 
thing. As Jacques Maritain has said: “It is possible that in a 
few years this country may have to defend itself against the 
spiritual wave of destruction of human values which for a 
time submerged Europe . . . (America) would then see, un- 
disguised before her, the face of evil and evil’s reality.” I am 
convinced that America already sees the “face of evil” in the 
hideous shape of race bigotry, which is the first step toward 
full-blown facism. I am nauseated by our native fascists, 
who use racism as a weapon of political and economic domi- 
nation. I am sickened and shamed by those religious leaders, 
of all beliefs, who do not use race at all, for any purpose, 
but ignore it. I despise the meagerness of spirit and the 
bleakness of soul represented by this monstrous thing, race 
prejudice. 
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Urge International Holiday for Peace 


STABLISHMENT by the United Nations organ- 

ization of an annual, international peace-building 
holiday is being sought here by a new “Committee for 
Peace Day in the United Nations.” Petitions to 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes are now being 
signed all over the country, asking that United States 
representatives at the first General Assembly of the 
U.N.O. be instructed to present for adopion a proposal 
to set up such a holiday. 

Unlike earlier proposals for a World Peace Day 
marking such events as the signing of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact or the opening of the first Peace Confer- 
ence at the Hague, the holiday sought by this com- 
mittee would be devoted to recognition of peace as 
something more than the mere absence of war—as the 
living, friendly contact to strengthen cultural and other 
ties between all people, using radio programs, air travel 
—the latest scientific developments—to stress and in- 
crease the sense of the naturalness of world unity. 

Many nations have holidays celebrating victories 
that ended certain wars. But in this case all nations— 
it is hoped—will eventually join to celebrate the 
beginning and the continuation of world peace. The 
Committee is concerned over the need of making the 
peace which is now beginning truly a people’s, not a 
diplomats’, peace. Observance of Peace Day, the Com- 
mittee feels, is one way of developing a feeling among 
the people that it actually is their peace—one on which 
their welfare depends, for which they are responsible. 

Included in Peace Day’s more solemn moments, the 
Committee proposes, would be the formal reading of 


the preamble of the Charter of the United Nations, 
and a pledge of support for the principles it embodies. 
In a pamphlet entitled “The People’s Plan for Partici- 
pation in World Order,” the Committee warns, how- 
ever, against a “false reliance on pageantry as a sub- 
stitute for practical measures in the conduct of inter- 
national relations.” “To avoid the deterioration of this 
annual ceremonial into a mere formality,” it continues, 
“all the resources of modern communication and educa- 
tion shall be invoked to retain and strengthen the 
people’s unity and determination to maintain peace.” 

One suggestion advanced by the Committee is that 
each year the world celebration of Peace Day be cen- 
tered in one particular spot—changing from year to 
year—at which high officials would come together for 
a friendly meeting, as the heads of the “Big Three” 
came together in war. 

Chairman of the Committee is a Boston lawyer, 
Frank B. Frederick, and the membership of the execu- 
tive committee includes such well-known leaders in the 
movements for world peace as: Dr. Philip C. Nash, 
president of the University of Toledo and from 1929 
to 1933 executive director of the League of Nations 
Association; Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, president of 
Mills College; Thomas Mahoney, Boston lawyer who 
served as a consultant at the San Francisco Conference; 
Paul S$. Deland, managing editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor; Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, editor 
of the Christian Register; and Rudolph C. Neuen- 
dorffer, president of the People’s League for World 
Order, Inc—Worldover Press. 


Memorial Service for Dr. Townsend 


R. HARRY EBEN TOWNSEND, for fifty years 

an active Universalist minister, died at Ithaca, 

New York, October 26, two months after his retire- 

ment from his pastorate at Westbrook, Maine. Dr. 

John Murray Atwood, dean of the Theological School 

at St. Lawrence University, officiated at private serv- 
ices held at Winthrop, New York, October 29. 

Harry Eben Townsend, son of Charles and Laverna 
Bacon Townsend, was born in New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, April 22, 1870. Having received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of New Britain, he entered 
St. Lawrence University at Canton, New York, and 
was graduated from its Theological School in 1893. 
In 1934, St. Lawrence University conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

From 1893 until 1897 Doctor Townsend served as 
minister of the First Universalist Church in Winthrop, 
New York, where he was ordained July 18, 1894. In 
1897 he was married to Mary Stearns of Winthrop. 
Following pastorates in Pittsfield, Maine, and Brook- 
lyn, New York, he became in 1899 minister of the 
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former Woodfords Memorial Church in Portland. The 
Townsends’ daughter, Alma, was born during this 
pastorate. 

Coming to Westbrook, Maine, in 1904, Dr. Town- 
send served the church with distinction until his resig- 
nation became effective in August, 1945. In connection 
with the Westbrook Church, Doctor Townsend served, 
intermittently, Universalist parishes in South Portland, 
Scarboro and South Buxton, and New Gloucester and 
Pownal. In addition to holding many other offices, he 
was for many years the treasurer of the Maine Univer- 
salist Convention, a trustee of the Universalist Publish- 
ing House in Boston, and a regent of the Walker 
Memorial Library. He held membership in the Masonic 
Order, the Westbrook Rotary Club, and was formerly 
a member of the Odd Fellows and the Knights of 
Pythias. Over sixteen hundred couples took their 
marriage vows before him. He was in constant demand 
for funeral services. 

A fellow minister, Dr. John van Schaick, summed up 
his Westbrook ministry in these words: “He could 
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stay for a lifetime because his character stood the test. 
He has been a great friend to man.” 

On November 25, a memorial service was held at 
the Universalist Church of Westbrook, where Dr. 
Townsend had been pastor for forty-one years. 
Speakers at this service were Dr. George E. Huntley, 
the Reverend Roderick A. MacDonald, minister of the 
Congregational Church, Westbrook, and the Reverend 
Kenneth C. Hawkes, superintendent of Universalist 
Churches of Maine. In his tribute to Dr. Townsend, 
Mr. Hawkes said: 


Words are incapable of expressing the deep thoughts and 
emotions of those of us who knew Harry Townsend as our 
minister. It was he upon whom we called to speak words of 
benediction over the resting places of our loved ones. It was 
he before whom we took our marriage vows. It was he who 
dedicated our children to the Christian way of life. In time 
of personal or family crisis we went freely to him, or, more 
often, he came to us in our homes, grieving with us in our 
sorrows, counseling with us in our problems, and rejoicing 
with us in our good fortunes. He was a true pastor. 


But not only was he a pastor; in his most vigorous years 
he was an outstanding preacher. This parish, to which he 
devoted nearly a lifetime, was justifiably proud of him as 
one of the leading ministers of this section. When, in spite 
of calls to what denominational leaders considered more stra- 
tegic pulpits, he choose to remain in Westbrook, he became 
the more endeared to his people. 

His preaching was effective because it was well done. 
He dwelt in a world of great books, great spirits and great 
thoughts. Like the true scholar, his teachings were plain— 
easy to understand. He knew what he believed about life 
and the universe and God and man. He had a positive, 
liberal and dynamic faith which inspired all who heard him. 

But most of all, we shall long remember him for his warm, 
cheerful friendliness. He believed that, whatever else God 
may be, beyond the range of human comprehension, he is at 
least all that is noble and excellent in humanity. Above all 
else, I think it was his friendliness which went out to every- 
one alike, that was the medium through which his faith en- 
tered into our lives, to broaden our horizons and minister 
to our spirits. 

My first memory of Harry Townsend goes back to the 
time when I was a lad of nine years, and he had come to our 
home for my Dad’s funeral service. It was then, I think, 
that the first seeds were planted which were responsible for 
my entrance into the Universalist ministry. His message was 
so clear, so reasonable, so comforting that even the intuitive 
understanding of a child could grasp it. 

Above all else, we pay our tribute to Harry Townsend as 
a friend, believing, as he taught us to believe, that if nothing 
can separate us from the love of God, then nothing can 
separate us from those we love. Because we loved him and 
he loved us, something of us has gone with him and some- 
thing of him remains with us to bless and cheer. 

Our last memory of our pastor was at the reception held 
for him last August, when not only his parishioners but many 
from the community-at-large turned out to honor him. It 
was not easy for us to say good-by to one whose life had 
become a veritable part of our own lives. So there were no 
parting speeches. He simply bade us the usual simple, 
friendly good night. I think that is how he would want us, 
his people, to remember him. He would have us think of 
death, not as the end, but as an open door at the top of the 
road; not as the conclusion of the book of life, but the turning 
of a page to a new chapter as the answer to the mystery of 
life which we have sought but never quite found; the fulfill- 
ment of the longings we have felt but never quite realized; 
the satisfaction of the hunger for the abundant life which 
we have craved but never attained; not a good-by, but a 
good morning. 
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Report from Holland 


Elsie Thomas Culver 


WENT shopping today. That is, I stepped inside 

the door of several stores here in the Hague. More 
dismal and dreary places you never saw—a few racks 
along one side of a wide-open space—one or two 
attendants. The show windows don’t look so bad, but 
the things in them are plainly labeled “models.” Of 
course, there are things you can buy. An expectant 
mother, for instance, can get an order allowing her to 
purchase six diapers. Not six dozen. Six. And those 
who have been bombed out and Jost everything have 
had tickets for basic necessities—some even for a pair 
of shoes. 

This week, for the first time, there are rations which 
can be applied on a pair of half soles issued to all 
civilians. You should have heard the people laugh 
when I asked if that meant everyone could now have 
a pair of shoes resoled. The ration is for twenty-five 
grams. So the family will have to decide who needs 
the soles worst. It will take about eight ration points 
for a pair of men’s soles, six for women’s. Next week 
the first rations of sewing materials will be available. 
But the papers are putting on a regular campaign 
telling the women to restrain themselves, for there is 
no telling when there will be any more. Around one 
window quite a crowd had gathered. It contained a 
display of the most ordinary kitchen utensils—some 
pots and bowls, glasses, paring knives. I doubt if they 
could be bought, but it was nice just to look at them. 

There is a system of “adoption” here by which a 
town which has not been destroyed takes on the 
responsibility for sharing what it has with one that 
was. Amsterdam, for instance, has assumed this re- 
sponsibility for the terribly damaged district of Arn- 
hem, where, out of 20,000 buildings, 158 are whole. 

It is terribly difficult to get along without pots and 
pans, the women here tell me. And they have had none 
since the beginning of the war. Or to serve a meal 
without dishes. And you can imagine what a bomb 
attack even at some distance can do to cups and glass- 
ware. Today I saw a woman carrying the baby’s milk 
home in a battered prewar coffee can. I wonder if the 
church women who are making homemade soap to send 
overseas couldn’t pack it in some kind of a sturdy 
cooking utensil which could be used after the soap is 
removed. It would be so gratefully received! 


“Too Big for His Breeches” 
Clinton Lee Scott 


T used to be said of a youth who thought he knew 
more than his parents, “He’s getting too big for 
his breeches.” The race of man is getting too big for 
his breeches. He is a young “smarty” who can work 
crossword puzzles, but hasn’t learned to wash behind 
his ears, a keen-witted Quiz Kid who hasn’t outgrown 
his baby tantrums. 
He travels fast without getting anywhere, speaks 
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OHIO AMENDMENT SHOULD BE DENIED 
To tHe Eprror: 


The Ohio Universalist Convention has proposed an 
amendment to the bylaws of the Universalist Church of 
America, directing that our Bond of Fellowship shall contain 
words to indicate that Universalists do not believe in the 
deity of Jesus. Regularly presented, this amendment must be 
published and must be voted upon at our next General 
Assembly. 

While I do not believe in the deity of Jesus, I do believe 
that this amendment should be denied. And it is my. deep 
hope that the negative vote will be overwhelmingly decisive. 

; The issue involved is the freedom of our people to deter- 
mine theological positions for themselves. It is vital that 
we do not abrogate our “liberty clause” to become rigidly 
Unitarian. We now stand as the one denomination with 
actual theological freedom. Let us remain true to our posi- 
tion as religious liberals. 


Sts 4S: Cart H. Orson 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


across continents and seas with nothing to say, builds 
to blast, creates to destroy. He is a child playing with 
high explosives, a fool with a shotgun, a baby cutting 
his teeth on dynamite and with science for a rattle. 
He is a prodigy in mental development, a problem child 
in moral behavior. 

Man has knowledge without wisdom, power without 
self-control, and progress without direction. His 
scientific inventions have carried him adrift without 
compass, or communion with the stars. He has lost 
his soul in the labyrinth of the laboratory, and in the 
darkened chambers of political intrigue. He has found 
out how to blow the earth to bits but not how to put 
a co-operative society together; to make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear, but not how to keep starvation out 
of a world of plenty; to conquer the minds and the 
waves, but not how to rule his own spirit. 

The suggestion that a moratorium on science be 
declared, until man can catch up on his sociology, 
comes too late; the means of universal destruction are 
already here. Something else must be brought into 
life,—something stronger than armies, more powerful 
than the uranium bomb. Only the forces of under- 
standing and good will intelligently incorporated into 

human relations can save us. More needed now than 
the scientist are the prophet, the teacher, and the poet. 
The scientific engineer can rebuild the destroyed cities, 
reconstruct transportation, and create production facili- 
ties, but social engineers must reconstruct good will, 
repair the damages to human solidarity, bring sanity 
to a war-crazed world, and heal the wounds of the 
nations. 

Once we thought of man as adolescent, and his 
maladjustments as growing pains. Now we see that 
he is a bumptious brat with an acquired power far in 
excess of his moral controls. He must come to spiritual 


maturity or perish. 
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CARL FISHER ON HIS WAY TO HOLLAND 


On Boarp S.S. India Victory, 
Novemeer 30, 1945. 
To tHe Eprror: 

Now that I am actually on my way, after some 
rather hectic weeks of detailed preparation, I want 
very much to say “au revoir” to the people of all our 
churches. (Like most of us, since I always read very 
carefully the page of “Reactions from Our Readers,” I 
feel that a note to the editor is perhaps a sure way of 
reaching them!) 

The work we are about to undertake in Holland, 
let it be said, would not be possible had it not been 
for the grand spirit of co-operation that has been pres- 
ent in the persons of both Universalist and Unitarian 
headquarters’ staffs and among the ministers and people 
of our churches. The enthusiasm with which the va- 
rious departments of our Church have “taken hold” is 
something to be glad about. From the day you so pa- 
tiently made those trips to the post-office building with 
me—and my application for a passport was finally on 
its way—till the moment I set foot on this ship, so 
many have lent a hand in the task that I leave these 
shores one of a vast company, by no means alone. 

To feel that your own hands are truly the out- 
stretched hands of so many is certainly a rather sober- 
ing thing. And yet, if it makes more real the aware- 
ness of a great responsibility, it also strengthens me 
with a strength that only a fellowship like ours can 
give. 

My next letter will reach you promptly, following 
my arrival. Then you will know how much of the trip 
found me clutching the rail on deck, and so on. Since 
I shall be going directly to’ Geneva, I hope to forward 
very soon the latest reports from Holland, as well as 
current reports on the total relief situation. 


Caruteton M. Fisuer 


STAFFORD REVISITED AND WEST SOMERVILLE 
CONGRATULATED 
To rue Eprror: 

An interesting coincidence brought me an invitation to 
participate in special observances in successive Sundays, in 
my first parish, Stafford, Conn., and my second parish, West 
Somerville, Mass. (nearly forty years ago). Having accepted 
Stafford, for November 4, I could not accept West Somerville 
for November 11, but I regard both occasions as worthy of 
special mention, and as a “warning to pessimists.” For both 
of these churches “had no future.” 

In Stafford, the country village, the church, founded in 
1816, was substantially endowed financially. There will al- 
ways be enough money here, but where will the people come 
from?” The local woolen mill had changed owners. The new 
owner hired Polish and non-Protestant help, instead of the 
English and American workers hitherto employed. Other 
mills, at the “Springs,” showed a similar tendency. The el- 
derly, wealthy, generous supporters of the church would, ere 
long, pass from the scene. I doubt if any of “us” really had 
confidence in a long future for that church. 

Yet, “There she stands: A small church, sirs, but there are 
those who love her.’ So we were celebrating the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the present church edifice, an edifice 
much improved from time to time and in splendid condition 
for this occasion. A number of my parishioners (from 1906 
to 1910) are still there and active. Some were children, in my 
day. When I revisited the town, twenty-five years after I 
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left, there were nineteen of the original attendants in the con- 
gregation that morning. On the present occasion one of 
them, Charles B. Pinney, president of the society, presided. 
Mrs. Wagner, a young girl in my day, is organist. Willie 
Abbott still sings, as he did forty years ago, in the choir. 
Young people not born when I was in Stafford are in evi- 
dence. Second-generation family representatives are on deck. 
Harold and Richard Pinney, “the boys” in my day, are still 
functioning. 

The young minister, soon to be ordained, Theodore A. 
Webb, and his able wife have made a fine record in their first 
year and are becoming “widely and favorably known” in the 
state and denomination. The constituency and membership 
have maintained an even level, all these years. 

Stafford has furnished five ministers for our denomination. 
Its first pastor, then young Hosea Ballou, 2nd, became the 
first president of Tufts College, and one of the acknowledged 
scholars of his day. A minister’s wife, one hundred years ago, 
was Mary A. Livermore, who became one of the greatest 
public speakers, social pioneers and reformers of her time. 

I have the sermon preached by the Rev. Hosea Ballou at 
the installation of Hosea Ballou, 2nd, in 1816. I have also 
the sermon preached in 1909, in the Baptist church of Staf- 
ford, by its minister for fifty years. In that sermon he at- 
tributed the failure (in his estimation) of his church to be 
what it might have been to the fact that, at one time in its 
early history, it shared the same edifice with the Universalists, 
preachers of “soul-destroying error,” although admittedly 
some of his best friends and among the town’s best citizens. 
But because of that unholy early alliance the displeasure of 
God had been shown, for a century, in the failure of that 
Baptist church to be as successful as, otherwise, it might 
have been. Just how and why the soul-destroying Universal- 
ists prospered, the good Doctor said not. 

West Somerville, on November 11, was celebrating a 
program of complete renovation and not a little reconstruc- 
tion. Here was an even stronger rebuke to the pessimists of 
a generation ago. For West Somerville had no substantial 
endowments; it was financially weak; it had state aid; there 
was an unhappy heritage from a “split” from which the Uni- 
tarian church was framed some years before I went there 
(a church which erected a new edifice, about 1911, and after- 
ward disbanded and sold the edifice to the Odd Fellows) . 

A large Baptist church, with a Bible class of 900, a large 
Methodist church, and a prosperous Congregational church, 
in a fine new edifice, were very near neighbors of the Univer- 
salist church, which had a small and shabby edifice. Possibly 
the society of that day had an inferiority complex, from the 
day when an advertising minister called it “The Little Church 
Around the Corner.” It certainly was little, on the corner. 

Not only were “families dying out,” but the entire vicinity 
was becoming de-Protestanized. “Our type” of persons were 
moving to the outlying and more fashionable residential 
towns, now that the automobile had come. This tendency, 
the people said, was bound to continue at an accelerated 
pace. New families, coming in by the hundreds, in “all-alike 
double houses,” were not “our kind”; and not likely to sup- 
port any churches adequately. Such was the tale of woe. I 
could not, even with my native optimism, envision much of a 
future for that church which had lost its own vision. From 
time to time tidings, either favorable or otherwise, have 
reached me. Only a few years ago one of the oldest and most 
faithful members wrote me, “I guess we shall have to fold up 
before long.” But look at that church now, an achievement 
financially and physically which would seem to indicate 
spiritual vitality, moral strength and a vision for the future. 

Churches sometimes die. Population changes and the pro- 
gressive liberalizing of other denominations, where “our chil- 
dren are welcomed and like to go because so many of their 
schoolmates are there,” prove too strong in competition for 
parishioners. Our very success, theologically, tends to 
weaken us numerically. But churches do not die as often or 
as soon as the older members, who are more conscious of the 
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obituary columns than of the birth notices, more aware of the 
blessed dead than of the promising living, predict. 

As for me, when the dire predictions and awful doubts of 
any church are voiced in my presence, I shall say, ‘ Look at 
Stafford and West Somerville.” No doubt other ministers 
could site similar instances. 

Of churches, I still can say, in many instances, what Uncle 
Remus said about “Brer Rabbit” when the “little boy” began 
to shed tears over the plight into which “Brer Fox” had ma- 
neuvered the rabbit: “Doan yer shed no tears over Brer 
Rabbit. He ain’t dead yit.” 

Harry Apams Hersey 


Danbury, Conn. 


McKENNEY POINTS THE WAY AND KAPP IS RIGHT 


To THE Eprror: 

Congratulations on the Chaplains’ Leaver. The articles by 
chaplains are all good. I read them all with keen interest. I 
liked especially the one by Captain McKenney, “We must 
Have a Seven-Day Church.” He pointed the way for the 
Church—our Church—to be of more real service to the com- 
munity. Those seven questions need to be posted in front of 
every minister and interested layman—and answered, in a 
practical manner. 

Your editorial on “Street-Corner Universalism” is to the 
point and throws out a challenge. Dr. Max Kapp has the 
right idea. It is time for the new evangelism. One sentence 
in your editorial stands out—“They (the advocates of Uni- 
versalism) were passionately concerned in telling men and 
women, wherever they were found, the good news of God’s 
universal fatherhood and man’s universal brotherhood.” Did 
we rob ourselves or were we robbed of the true meaning of 
the word evangelism? Did our fear of the word cause us to 
lose its tremendous implications? 

The Leaner is always interesting. I like the improvements 
you are making. Keep up the good work you are doing. 
Henry W. FeEttTon 
Montrose, Pa. 


LEST WE FORGET: MEMORIAL GIFTS 
To rue Eprror: 


One important and beautiful feature of the present cam- 
paign for increasing the endowment of the Theological School 
at Saint Lawrence University ought to be generally under- 
stood. It has to do with memorial gifts. 

A gentleman gave a thousand dollars in memory of his 
father, long a professor in the School. This will be increased 
and will perpetuate the name of a man of noble character, 
high scholarship and prime influence. As a matter of course, 
there will be similar gifts in honor of others who have made 
the Canton faculty outstanding. 

A parish is raising, by subscription and by special activi- 
ties, a thousand dollars which will bear the name of a young 
pastor who was stricken in early life but whose power for 
good still continues throughout the community. This is an 
example which will be followed in many other churches. 

A loyal lady has sent a thousand dollars, to be increased 
later, as a memorial to her father and mother, notable as 
Universalists and as good Americans. Others will see the 
propriety of thus keeping significant and sacred the memory 
of those who have been the heroes and heroines of our faith. 

In a similar spirit, some eminent pastors and laymen, 
still alive and serving, will be honored by those who love 
them and desire to express their devotion. 

This does not interfere at all with the general plan of call- 
ing the complete endowment “The John Murrey Atwood 
Fund” in honor of the Dean who, after forty years on the 
faculty, continues to lead the School with wisdom and power 

(The treasurer of this campaign is Mr. Shelby H 


man, of Waterville, New York.) a 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


A MESSAGE FOR 
THE NEW YEAR 


The cessation of hostilities came upon 
us so unexpectedly, and recent events 
have thrown us into such a whirl, that 
most of us have forgotten the promises 
which we made to ourselves when peace 
should come and wartime restrictions 
and anxieties be eased. Many of us will 
never rise again, perhaps, to those spirit- 
ual heights of determination to “do good 
and pursue it,” which we experienced in 
those moments when the world was 
crashing about us. We reflect upon the 
universality of the old story of Mac and 
Sandy, who were caught in such a 
storm that the chances of getting ashore 
were not so fair but that Mac asked 
Sandy to pray. Sandy, under the stress 
of circumstances, began making such 
extravagant promises that his conserva- 
tive friend reminded him:: “Hist, Sandy, 
be careful what you promise; we’re hit- 
ting shore.” 

The test of our metal is whether or 
not the inspiration of our high moments 
of resolve becomes our directive when 
we hit shore. 

It is probable that every thinking 
church woman brought out of these war 
years a picture of a better and stronger 
church, orgenized through all of its de- 
partments to fill more adequately the 
need* to which it should minister. 
Dinly, or clearly, depending upon in- 
sight and foresight, she realized, too, 
’ that strong churches do not just happen 
—that they are the product of the ac- 
tivities of growing Christian persons 
who see a vision that challenges and 
urges, who have a definite conviction 
that gives no pesce until things move 
to the desired ends. 

The Association of Universalist 
Women is only one arm of the church, 
but it must be made the strong, right 
arm. For years, women’s groups have 
been strong financial «rms, but the days 
through which we have come show 
plainly that that is not enough. Of what 
value a well-financed church, if its spirit 
is not vitailizing, if “good works” have 
' grown commonplace, if the message of 
social justice and good will falls on ears 
that do not respond to the leading? 

Out of our dreaming and hoping and 
praying should emerge some very clear- 
cut positives for women’s work in the 
church in the days ahead: 


1. We must stand united, working co- 
operatively for the things for which 
our church stands: Brotherhood, 
justice, peace, good works. In this 
connection we should remind our- 
selves of those high moments in 
war years when we dreamed of an 
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altogetherness which would even be 
strong enough to wipe out war by 
the will of the many. 


2. We must accept our share in the 
multitude of service programs for 
Alleviation of need, which rest 
upon the doorsteps of Christian 
church people, Alleviation spelled 
with capitals, because it is so tre- 
mendous that it becomes the re- 
sponsibilities of nations and world 
organizations and denominations. 
Before such magnitude our small 
local donations must be definitely 
grouped together to become a sym- 
bol of an all-inclusive collectivism, 
commensurate with widespread and 
appalling need. 

3. We must develop a specific service 
program for which to be. respon- 
sible, service areas adopted because 
we believe in the kind of work rep- 
resented. To this end we should 
remind ourselves that such efforts 
require denominational loyalty and 
financial support to make the work 
as perfect as we would have it, 
standing in the name of the church. 


4. We must heed the injunction, 
“Study to show yourself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed?’ ‘These are 
high words for an age that has so 
missed the High Road that leads 
to the Kingdom of God. We must, 
with enthusiasm, devote ourselves 
to an intelligent study of world 
problems and our own personal 
relationships to them. Rezd “T 
Never Knowed” in the October 
issue of the Church Woman. We 
all use the excuse, “I never knew,” 
but we have no right not to know! 
The same blood flows in black and 


white and yellow, and under God 
there are no privileged. We know 
that the same emotions sway and 
direct people and, when inhibited 
or exploited, become our problem. 
We know that condoned injustices 
and overlooked opportunities are 
our sins of omission, if not of com- 
mission, but what we need to 
study and to know is what comes 
after that knowledge; how to go on 
to perfect the pattern of living. 


5. We must have a crystallized con- 
viction of the mission of the church 
to reach and to teach the masses 
of people everywhere. We learned 
through dark nights of anxiety and 
shocking days of realization that 
peace will never be secure until the 
spirit of the race keeps step with 
its knowledge. General MacAr- 
thur, complimenting the American 
soldier, speaks of his “inner con- 
trol.” The mission of the church, 
positive and sure, is to make that 
inner control available to all the 
world. We have an insistent call 
to mission-mindedness in this new 
day. 

Let us make our motto for the new 

year: “Together, with a positive Chris- 


tian conviction!” 


MRS. EVELYN C. CORLETT 


Mrs. Evelyn Craig Corlett, eighty- 
one, of Elmhurst, IIl., passed away, De- 
cember 9, at her home. She is survived 
by two sons, Webster D. Corlett of 
the Standard Screw company, and Rob- 
ert C. Corlett, president of the Goss 
Printing Press company; a daughter, 
Mrs. Evelyn A. Fort; and a sister, Mrs. 
Nell C. Davis. Services were held in 
the chapel at 134 So. York Street, Elm- 
hurst, with Rev. John Q. Parkhurst of 
the Unity Universalist Church of Oak 
Park, Ill., of which she was a devoted 
member, officiating. 

Mrs. Corlett will be well remembered 
in Universalist Women’s circles, for 
she served for ten years on the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women (then the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church). She served from 
1925-1929 as recording secretary; 1929- 
1933 as first vice-president and chair- 
man of the work in Japan; from 1933- 
1935 as a trustee and chairman of the 
work in Japan. 

It is women like Mrs. Corlett who 
have helped to carry forward the ideals 
and hopes of Universalist Women. We 
pause at this moment to pay our trib- 
ute to her loved memory. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education’ 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 3. 


JANUARY: STOCKTAKING TIME 


Just where is our church school head- 
ing? Where does it stand today? Is 
our worship as well planned and well 
conducted as it 
might be? Are 
pupils respond- 
ing eagerly to 
the experiences 
theweekly class 
session pro- 
vides? Are they 
growing in at- 
titudes needed 
today: Under- 
standing of 
other people, friendliness, ability to put 
oneself in another’s place? In short, is 
our work vital and _ significant—filled 
with mesning? 

These are some of the questions that 
every thoughtful church-school superin- 
tendent should be asking at the turn 
of the year. Better still, he should 
share his questionings with his officers 
and teachers. The chances are they will 
have some queries to add to his, as well 
as some answers. And good suggestions 
for one or two objectives, toward which 
each officer and teacher may direct his 
thought and effort during the next few 
months. Your January workers’ confer- 
ence might well be given to an evalua- 
tion of the school and the ground it has 
covered during the past four months, 
not overlooking the forward steps— 
plans for growth and improvement in 
1946. 


WHAT IS OUR 
CHURCH SCHOOL DOING? 


There are few people who will seek 
out a church-school superintendent or 
one of the teachers or pupils and put 
this question to them. Which means 
that there are dozens of persons in 
every church who, having no close con- 
nection with the school through their 
families, know little or nothing about 
it. This is not as it should be. 

One of the prerequisites of a good 
churchman is that he shall be informed 
Surely one of the things he should 
know about is his local chureh—what 
its goals and objectives are, and how it 
is seeking to meet them. Nor is this 
limited just to practices among grown- 
ups. If he’s a churchman worth his salt 
he wants to know what his church is 
doing with the parents of new babies, 
with growing boys and girls, with teen- 
agers and young people, with young 
adults. 

Some editors of weekly church papers 
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or “calendars” realize that they have at 
their command one of the best means 
of helping people at this point. Fre- 
quent reporting of what is being planned 
and carried out by different groups 
keeps people aware of how the church’s 
educational program works among all 
ages. 

It is gratifying to discover that more 
calendars are including such news than 
was the custom a few years ago. Where 
this is being done, the people are learn- 
ing to think of their church as a big 
family in which young and old, accord- 
ing to their needs, are taught to think, 
to worship, to make discoveries, to have 
fellowship one with another and concern 
for other people. Below are some re- 
portings from recent church calendars 
which indicate what we mean. 


Elgin, Ill. A class for children of 
nursery-school age is being introduced 
this year under the direction of Mrs. 
George F. Brink. In addition to the 
value which this weekly experience will 
have for the children themselves, the 
class, held during the church hour, makes 
it possible for parents to attend Sun- 
day morning worship. 


Caribou, Maine. Several new teach- 
ers have been secured for the current 
year, for whose services we are grateful. 
We are also grateful for the personnel 
in the special departments which have 
been created to make our school better. 
These persons include Mrs. Powers Pier- 
son, director of dramsitics; Mrs. Boyd 
Pierson, director of social activities; and 
Robert Shoemaker, a local high-school 
teacher, director of music. The pros- 
pects for the school are most encourag- 
ing. 


Cleveland, Ohio (Unitarian-Universal- 
ist Church). On Sunday morning, De- 
cember 9, the intermediate department 
of the church school had a Parents’ 
Sunday. The mothers and fathers of 
pupils in the third through sixth grades 
were invited to come with their children 
to Channing Hall for the worship serv- 
ice. Following the service, Mrs. Patter- 
son and Mr. Shuttee spoke about the 
work of the department. The parents 
were then invited to slip into the class- 
rooms of their children. 

This is another means of tying to- 
gether more closely the work of the 
church and the home, in guiding the re- 
ligious development of the children. It 
is hoped that a large number of parents 
will avail themselves of this opportunity 
to see the school in action. 


Waltham, Mass. A new development 
in our church life is a parents’ library, 
which consists of many good books 
helpful to mothers and fathers. Each 
Sunday morning you will find these dis- 
played on a table in the vestibule, with 
Miss Eleanor Smith as librarian. Any- 
one in our church family is entitled to 
borrow books for a specified period of 
time. New books will be added as funds 
become available . . . you may speak to 
the librarian or the minister if you wish 
to help in their purchase. 

Another item from the same calen- 
dar: Seven of our members are attend- 
ing the Norumbega School of Religious 
Education. 


Peoria, Ill. The Nursery Roll De- 
partment, through its superintendent, 
extends Season’s Greetings to the entire 
church. The splendid spirit shown by 
the parents of the greup, the fine atti- 
tude of the religious-education staff 
toward the young members, the splen- 
did work of Mrs. Miller Owen in the 
kindergarten, and the loving interest of 
the church in general toward its tiny 
children are all appreciated. 

This year holiday greetings will be 
sent to forty-one little ones. Our church 
of tomorrow rests in the hands of such 


as these. New members are desired and 
always welcomed. Church Telephone 
3-5391. Mary Vittum, department su- 


perintendent, Phone 4-7553. 


Joliet, Ill. Teachers’ travels can be 
quite exciting, especially when they en- 
ter the world of nursery-age children. 
Three members of our church-school staff 
recently made such a journey to Evans- 
ton, returning with increased knowledge 
and overflowing enthusiasm. 

At Northwestern University’s School 
of Education we met Miss Theman, a 
charming member of the faculty, who 
took us to visit a nursery class at ‘the 
Harper School in Wilmette. Much was 
learned by observation of the children’s 
behavior and the teaching methods 
(In our estimation, Mrs. Frigard is an 
excellent teacher.) The equipment was 
ideal, 

Then we visited the First Methodist 
Church, where Miss Geraldine Gregg, 
the church school director, showed us 
some equipment used in teaching young 
children and discussed with us some 
modern educational theories, problems. 
and practices. So, with our minds bulg- 
ing with new ideas, clearer vision and 
widened horizons, we returned to pres- 
ent tasks and preparations for the 
future. 
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THE BEST WAY 
TO HELP HOLLAND 


Numerous requests have come from 
Universalists for names of Holland fam- 
ihes to whom they may send supplies 
directly. It is natural that we wish to 
make our service as personal as is pos- 
sible. But the practice must be dis- 
couraged. 

In the first place, we do not have an 
adequate list of names and addresses of 
families, and can not get them until 
Carleton Fisher has had several months 
m the field. Mr. Fisher has been in 
Europe too short a time to have accom- 
plished this. 

In the second place, those who have 
relatives in Holland, and who know 
how to proceed, report that packages 
seldom reach their destination. First- 
class mail does go back and forth, but 
ordinary shipping does not. Whereas 
individual bundles are usually lost, the 
shipping facilities of the Universalist 
and Unitarian Service Committees as- 
sure delivery of packages sent in big 
lots. 

In the third place, Universalism in 
Holland will be planned by communities 
according to need, and Mr. Fisher, who 
is in the field, can draw on the supplies 
of other agencies, according to weight of 
Universalist contributions, before Um- 
veralist sypplies actually arrive. 

Finally, as enticing as the appeal of 
helping some particular family whom we 
can “call by name” may be, it is in- 
efficient. Materials thus sent do not 
reach their destination. Fewer people 
are actually helped. Through the fuil 
facilities of the Universalist Service 
Committee and co-operating agencies, 
delivery is much more probable. 

Send all bundles and packages to: 


Universalist Service Committee 
31 East 35th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send all monies and communications 
to: 
Universalist Service Committee 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Rocer D. Boswortu, Chairman, 
Universalist Service Committee 


LEONARD PRATER RESUMES 
PASTORATE AT CAMP HILL 


Chaplain Leonard C. Prater has been 
released from duty with the Army, and 
has resumed his duties as pastor of Lib- 
erty Universalist Church, Camp Hill, 
Ala., December 16. Dr. Lyman Ward, 
president emeritus of the Southern In- 
justrial Institute, served the church as 
mterim pastor during Mr. Prater’s ab- 
sence. 


January 5, 1946 
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JORDAN 
{ NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE \, 


WILL YOU HELP? 


At Jordan Neighborhood House, Suf- 
folk, Va., a new library for children has 
been opened. Mrs. Thelma Chappelle, 
who is acting as librarian, holds an 
afternoon story-hour each week, when 
younger boys and girls gather to look at 
picture books and hear stories. Some 
of the kindergarten children borrow 
books that they have come to love in 
their morning hours at the neighborhood 
house, and their parents read with them 
at home. 

More books are sorely needed. Used 
children’s classics such as Mother Goose, 
Heidi by Spyri, Fairy Stories by Ander- 
son, Peter Rabbit and Squirrel Nutkin 
by Beatrix Potter are always welcome. 
The following new books would be 
greatly appreciated. Send to Mrs. 
Annie B. Willis, 179 Tynes St., Suffolk, 
Va. The attractive book plate above 
will be inserted in each volume that is 
presented to the new library. 

Hi Ho for the Country, Romney Gay, 
50c. 

Cinda, Romney Gay, 50c. 

Winnie the Pooh, A. A. Milne, $1.00. 

The Little Train, Lois Lenski, 75c. 

Animal Babies, Alice Day Pratt, $1.75. 

Gone is Gone, Wanda Gag, $1.00. 

Yonie Wondernose, Marguerite de An- 
geli, $2.00. 

Rabbit Hill, Robert Lawson, $2.00. 

Let’s Do Better, Munro Leaf, $1.50. 

George Carver, Childhood of Famous 
Americans Series, $1.50. 

The Animals’ Christmas, 
Eaton, $2.00. 


Anne T. 


MarGaret WINCHESTER, 
Secretary, Suffolk Committee 


GEORGE CROSS BANER 
RESIGNS AKRON PASTORATE 
AFTER THIRTY-YEAR MINISTRY 


On December 9 Dr. George Cross 
Baner, the beloved minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Akron, Ohio, 
presented his resignation to the church. 
Dr. Baner has accepted a call to Santa 
Paula, Calif., beginning January 1. 

Dr. Baner’s resignation was accepted 
with great regret by his parish. Both 
the people of the Akron church and the 
larger community found in Dr. Baner a 
friend and inspiring leader. The Akron 
Beacon-Journal expressed the sentiment 
of the community editorially as follows: 

The impending departure of Dr. 
George Cross Baner from Akron will 
leave a vacancy in the ranks of liberal 
speakers and thinkers that will stand 
out like a missing front tooth. 

As pastor of the First Universalist 
church, Dr. Baner has given the thirty 
best years of his life to the people of 
Akron—not just to his parishioners but 
to thousands of others. 

He has not only taught but has been 
a living example of a religion that re- 
gards all men as brothers. A compelling 
speaker in the pulpit, he has had an 
even wider and stronger influence in his 
person-to-person associations, not only 
as a minister but as an active worker in 
numerous civic enterprises. 

Dr. Baner is too full of energy to re- 
tire. But with his seventieth birthday 
approaching, it is only natural that he 
should want to locate himself under a 
warmer sun where his responsibilities 
will be less heavy. 

He will take with him to California 
the good wishes and affectionate re- 
membrances of many Akronites who 
have been broadened and inspired by 
him. 


SECOND INSTITUTE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS A. U. W. 


The second Institute of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Universalist Wo- 
men will be held in the First Univer- 
salist Church, Wakefield, Mass., on 
Thursday, January 24, at 10:30 A. M. 

Rev. Dana E. Klotzle and Dr. Robert 
Cummins will speak in the morning. 
The afternoon speaker is Dr. Robert B. 
Stewart, dean of the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy at Tufts College. 

Luncheon will be served at 12:30, 
price 65 cents. Reservations should be 
made not later than Monday, January 
21. with Mrs. Hubbard B. Mansfield, 6 
Adams Street, Wakefield, Mass., Tel. 
Crystal 1529-M. 

Epira M. Martin, Chairman 
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DR. ROSE ANNOUNCES NEW 
DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION FOR LYNN 


Dr. William Wallace Rose, minister 
of the First Universalist Church of 
Lynn, announces the appointment of 
Miss Helen M. Gresty of Malden as di- 
rector of religious education, to succeed 
Miss Alice M. Harrison who, in October, 
assumed similar duties for the Univer- 
salist-Congregational churches of N. H. 

Miss Gresty, a native of Malden, has 
been for the past twelve years religious 
education director in the First Church 
in Malden, Congregational, of which Dr. 
Roy L. Minich is minister. Educated 
at Boston University and Andover- 
Newton Theological Seminary, Lynn’s 
new director has had extensive experi- 
ence in junior choirs and _ orchestras, 
pageantry and dramatics, handicraft 
and marionettes. She has served for 
seven years as counselor during the 
summer religious-education camps of the 
American Youth Foundation and the 
International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. During the war she organized and 
was commanding officer of the Malden 
Company of the Women’s Corps, and 
was senior hostess at the Red Shield 
Servicemen’s Club of Boston, supervis- 
ing the ninety-eight volunteers. She will 
take over her\new duties February 1. 


A new, 
revised 
edition 
of this 
invaluable 
source book ¥ 
is now 
available at 
religious 
book stores 
everywhere 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF BIBLE LIFE 


By Madeleine S. and 
J. Lane Miller 


“One of the most valuable 
aids to teachers to be pro- 
duced in a decade...an enor- 
mous mass of information on 
almost every conceivable 
phase of Palestinian life.” 

—Christian Advocate 


Covers 1,694 subjects © 245 photographs 
12 pages of maps @ Five indexes 


$4.95 
At your bookseller 
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OLSON HEADS PHI BETA 
KAPPA ORGANIZATION 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Dr. Carl H. Olson, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Phi Beta Kappa Association 
of Minneapolis. Dr. Olson succeeds the 
late Professor Frank Walter, librarian 
emeritus of the University of Minne- 
sota. 


QUOTED FROM A LETTER RE- 
CEIVED BY MRS. HARRY A. HER- 
SEY OF DANBURY, CONN., FROM 
HER SON, LT.-COM. CHARLES C. 
HERSEY, AFTER HIS VISIT TO THE 
SITE OF THE FORMER BLACKMER 
HOME, TOKYO, JAPAN 


“Tt seems that the only property re- 
maining is the Iidamachi Kindergarten, 
which is, at the moment, rented. Black- 
mer Home and the Midori Kindergarten 
were torn down to make a firebreak. 
(The Home was a three-story wooden 
building and a great fire hazard.) You 
still have the land. Mr. Ike has what 
funds there are None of the property 
was sold, but was rented, and turned 
over to Mr. Ike, so that the Govern- 
ment wouldn’t take it. A Mr. Uda 
rented the Blackmer Home for a while 
and did a lot of repair on it. He finally 
bought most of the furnishings, and 
worked out some sort of a deal that 
included the rent and furnishings bal- 
anced against the repairs. He did not 
buy the Home for 10,000 yen, as Ruth 
reported to someone. The Government 
will make some sort of reimbursement 
for the torn-down property, but it will 
be in bonds, or in such a way that it 
ecmnot be touched for five years. If I 
get back I will try to see Mr. Ike and 
get the report on the financial end of 
the thing. It is expected that Mr. Ike 
will get something on the church. 


“As I was leaving, Ruth took me by 
the site of the Blackmer Home, and 
remarked that she intended to get the 
papers out of the cornerstone to send to 
you before they got lost. Of course, 
with the sending of things what it is, I 
spent an hour digging out the box (the 
cornerstone was pretty well shot, or I 
would have preserved it), and I have 
the stuff in my possession. It con- 
sists of a couple of photographs, a letter 
I haven’t read yet, a copy of Tar Unt 
VERSALIST Leaner of November 1, 1902, 
a Bible in Japanese, and a one-sen coin. 
I haven’t yet decided whether or not to 
send it registered mail from here, or 
wait until we get back to the States. 
The box was lead, and I don’t plan to 
save it. For historical purposes it w-s 
removed at 3:30 this afternoon (No- 
vember. 3, 1945) and opened at 9:15 
tonight aboard ship (U.S.S. Mt. Mc- 
Kinley) .” 


CENTENNIAL AT STAFFORD 
RECALLS INTERESTING 
HISTORY 


October 29, 1945, in Connecticut, tl 
Stafford First Universalist Church w: 
one hundred years old. Universalism ; 
Stafford was one hundred and sixty 
four-years old. The Centennial was ol 
served November Third and Fourt! 
Three former ministers of the chure 
were in attendance. Dr. Robert Cum 
mins was also present, at the Saturda 
night exercises, where he delivered th 
address of the evening, “Approved 
God.” He reviewed, briefly, the histor 
of Universalism, beginning in earl 
Bible times. 

After the anniversary banquet ther 
was a significant ceremony. Candle 
were lighted by three of the fifty-yea 
members and successively by the mor 
recent members. Immediately follow 
ing this the master of ceremonie: 
Charles B. Pinney, the oldest livin 
member, introduced the former minis 
ters, who spoke briefly about their wor 
in the Stafford church. The Centennia 
observance came to a climax on Sunda: 
morning with an excellent service o 
worship, with the sermon by the Rev 
Clifford D. Newton, Stowe, Vermont. 

Four new members were received b: 
Dr. Harry Adams Hersey. These ar 


Mrs. Walter Goodell, Miss Ida M 
Jewett, Walter Goodell and Wilh 
Abbott. Mr. Newton, Dr. Hersey anc 


Mr. Harkins are the former ministers 0 
the church who participated in the wor 
ship service. 

Stafford’s first protestant against th 
orthodoxy of the 1780’s was the Rev 
Isaac Foster, a Congregational minis 
ter, disqualified from the gospel minis 
try because of his “errors.” Mr. Foste 
built the first Universalist church in 
West Stafford, and preached in it unti 
he died at the age of eighty-one. Aj 
orthodox minister officiated at Mr. Fos 
ter’s funeral, and the following hymi 
was read: 


Behold, the aged sinner goes, 
Laden with guilt and heavy woes; 
Down to the regions of the dead, 
With endless curses on his head. 


The next Universalist Church in Staf 
ford was built on Stafford Street. The 
Baptists and  Universalists  togethe 
erected the building, and it was dedi 
cated November 14, 1816. (The Bap 
tists later sold their share in the churel 
for $60.) The Rev. Hosea Ballou, Ist 
preached the dedication sermon. Hi, 
nephew, Hosea Ballou, 2nd, at the ag 
of twenty years was installed as its firs’ 
minister. This Stafford Street Univer 
salist Church prospered for about ; 
decade and then, because of a declinin; 
population in that part of town, it wa: 
considered advisable to build again, else 
where. 

It is interesting to note that wher 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
———————————————————————— 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 

‘port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. * 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 
DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


January 5, 1946 


the Stafford Street church was at its 
nadir the church had as its minister 
the Rev. Matthew Hale Smith, who was 
converted to the orthodox fold not long 
after he left Stafford. It is just possible 
that he may have written some of his 
famed book, Universalism, Examined, 
Renounced, Exposed, while he was serv- 
ing in this parish. 

October 29, 1845, the present -building 
was raised. This new building was 
dedicated by the first minister of the 
former Stafford Street church, the Rev. 
Hosea Ballou, 2nd. The first pastor in- 
stalled was the Rev. Ira Washburn. 

This church has had a number of out- 
standing preachers through the years. 
Among them have been the Rev. Hosea 
Ballou, 2nd, first president of Tufts Col- 
lege; Charles Wesley Biddle, author 
and preacher; Gustavus G. Maxham, 
poet and preacher, highly spoken of 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; and 
Charles Hunnicut Puffer, prominent 
professor of oratory. 

The Stafford church looks forward 
hopefully to a bright future. It is a 
growing church and one that expects to 
continue in the next hundred years to 
serve this community faithfully, as it 
has served faithfully and well during 
the previous hundred years. 

TueroporeE A. Wess 


OPEN HOUSE HELD AT 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


The custom of holding Open House 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace Me- 
morial «at North Oxford, Mass., was 
revived again this year, the first time 
since gas rationing went into effect, and 
some seventy-five people enjoyed the 
Christmas pilgrimage on Sunday after- 
noon, December 16, to the distinguished 
little Cape Cod house, nestled on a New 
England hillside, the birthplace of Clara 
Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross. 

It was a beautiful afternoon and the 
house was gay with holiday dress, with 
candles and greens in the windows, table 
decorations of holly, native greens and 


moss, with the traditional mistletoe 
over the door. 
Guests were welcomed by Mrs. 


Cyrus F. Springall of Malden, chairman 
of the Clara Barton Birthplace Commit- 
tee, Mrs. K. D. Smith and Mrs. How- 
ard E. Tracy of Worcester, Dr. Min- 
nette D. Newman of Cambridge and 
Mrs. Lester W. Nerney of Attleboro, all 
members of the Committee, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul D. Marshall, custodians 
of the Birthplace. Mrs. K. D. Smith 
was the committee member in charge. 
Mrs. Marshall took the guests in 
groups on a tour of the house, explain- 
ing the interesting historical items and 
linking them with the life experiences of 
the great humanitarian leader and her 
distinguished brother, Stephen Barton. 
The tea table was presided over by 
two presidents of branches of the Asso- 


ciation of Universalist Women, Mrs. 
Benjamin W. Ayres, from Worcester 
First Church, and Mrs. Arthur Lamb 
from Worcester All Souls. The Misses 
Sylvia Rice and Patty Bemis, lovely in 
costumes of the period, assisted with the 
serving. Grace Wainright and Beverly 
Norcross also assisted. 

It was an afternoon long to be re- 
membered. All joined in carol singing, 
led by the director of music at Worces- 
ter First Church, who had brought with 
him a large delegation of young people. 

As the group was leaving, the lighted 
candles sent out a warm glow into the 
surrounding twilight, while the cheerful 
good nights and holiday greetings made 
a fitting background for a casual re- 
mark which seemed to bring the whole 
program into focus: “If people like Clara 
Barton might only know how much they 
are appreciated!” 


PERSONALS 


The Rev. Ray Darwin Cranmer has 
accepted a call to the Universalist 
Church of Stamford, Conn. Mr. Cran- 
mer went to his new pastorate Jan- 
uary l. 


Chaplam Brainard F. Gibbons, 
U.S.N.R., landed in Portland, Ore., No- 
vember 12, after a stirring service in the 
Pacific. He was given sixty-two days’ 
terminal leave, and has been touring the 
country in his car with Mrs. Gibbons. 
Chaplain and Mrs. Gibbons were in 
Washington December 12, then went to 
New York to see their three children in 
school there. Mr. Gibbons will resume 
his work at Wausau, Wis., January 15. 


Mrs. John Clarence Lee closed her 
farmhouse at Packer Corners, Brattle- 
boro, Vt., in the late fall and is now at 
176 Grayrock Place, Stamford, Conn. 
Of the four in the family who have been 
in the service, all are back to civilian 
practice except one, not yet discharged 
from the Navy. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


U. S. S. U. INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE AT SOMERVILLE 


The Universalist Sabbath School 
Union is to present an International 
Institute in the First Somerville Church, 
Somerville, Mass., Saturday, January 
19, 1946. Registration is to take place 
at 3:15, followed by: 

Assembly and Introduction: 
Rev. Joseph W. Beach, First 
Universalist Church, Worces- 
ter, Moderator. 


OxOU 


Movies: 4:00 
“The American Way.” 

Group Discussion: 4:30 
Miss Elizabeth Harris—Begin- 
ners, Primary and Junior 
Teachers; Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach — Junior High, Senior 
Teachers, Ministers and Su- 
perintendents. 

Supper: 6:00 

Book Talk: 6:45 

Address: 7:00 
Professor Warren A. Seavey, 


Harvard Law School; Question 
Period, led by Rev. Joseph 
Beach. 
Worship: 
Dr. Roger D. Bosworth, Direc- 
tor of Youth Activities. 
This will be a very interesting after- 


noon and evening, and everyone inter- 
ested is urged to reserve this time. 


A fascinating panorama of the far wan- 
derings and mighty impact of the Bible 
on English-speaking peoples, presented 
with the reverence of a minister, the 


care of a scholar, and the lively style of 
« humorist. A book that defies defini- 
tion, a book you will treasure. 


$2.75 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


8:30- 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 


of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 


The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


DAY-BROWN 

The marriage of Warren G. Day, 
superintendent of the church school of 
the First Universalist Church in Bev- 
erly, Mass., to Miss Winifred E. Brown 
of Marblehead, Mass., took place No- 
vember 3, at an eight o’clock service in 
the church, followed by a reception in 
the church vestry, attended by about 
two hundred guests. The Rev. Stan- 
ley G. Spear, pastor of the church, per- 
formed the ceremony. 

Mr. Day graduated from Dean Acad- 
emy, and from Tufts College in 1943, 
magda cum laude, and is a member of 
Theta Delta Chi fraternity. He has 
been a member of the Quillen staff, at 
Ferry Beach, and a frequent attendant 
at young people's meetings. Since 
receiving his medical discharge from the 
Army, he has been employed by Syl- 
vania Electric Products of Salem, Mass. 
He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. George S. 
(Mary Warren) Day of Beverly, Mass. 


DR. SAUNDERS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA ATTENDED 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


We regret that we omitted the name 
of Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, superin- 
tendent of Pennsylvania’ Universalist 
churches, from those present at the Con- 
ference of Superintendents held in Syra- 
cuse, New York, November 29 and 80. 


BOOK CORNER 


THe Signiricance or Sitence. By Dr. 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $2.00. 


A book of inspiring sermons written 
by a great British pastor, a man who is 
preacher, pastor, priest and prophet in 
one. Every minister and layman who 
reads this book should not forget to 
read carefully the preface! 

Contained in the preface is a brief 
outline of the organization and work of 
Dr. Weatherhead in City Temple, Lon- 
don, England. This reviewer doubts 
very much if any reader, reading the 
preface carefully, can eseape analyzing 
his own church and resolving to do 
something about it. 

Every sermon from “The Significance 


of Silence,” through “Is It Really Good 
To Be Alive?”, “On Having a Right 
Sense of Values,” “Why People Don't 
Go to Church,” “Find the Deceiver,” 
to “Inevitable Mystery,” is packed with 
the thoughtful, careful preparation of a 
man who preaches to listening people, 
lifting them above a world of disunity 
and discouragement to a solid spiritual 
unity of self and God. 

This book rates an “A” recommenda- 
tion, for it will give the reader, whether 
layman or minister, some thought-pro- 
voking ideas on how to help people 
face the disillusionment that often 
comes to them in this present day. 


Man Acarnst Party. By Howard Riley 

Raper. Prentice-Hall. $3.50. 

Few of us can resist reading a well- 
written book about the discovery and 
first uses of anesthetics in preventing 
pain in surgery. We take our opera- 
tions seriously! 

Dealing with each briefly, but inter- 
estingly, the author goes from Cannabis 
indica — opium — hypnotism — nitrous 
oxide gas — ether — chloroform — to 
novocaine, on into the “block anesthesia” 
realm of advanced science. 

Only indirectly does the author at- 
tempt to settle the old dispute of who 
first used anesthesia. 

Many interesting sidelights make for 
absorbing reading, as when P. T. Bar- 
num staged his “scientific” exhibition of 
Laughing Gas, and the young dentist, 
Horace Wells, attended, and saw that 


persons under the influence of “gas” 
apparently felt no spain when they 
crashed into furniture. 

Concluding with a terse but able 


running comment on the means and 
methods of men against pain in the 
World War II, Mr. Raper has given us 
a book which is instructive, illuminating 
and very interesting to many types of 
readers. 
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Obituary 


GEORGE M. CLARK 

George Myers Clark, a highly es- 
teemed and loyal Universalist layman, 
died in his sleep at his home in Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., November 7. Active 
in Masonry, Odd Fellowship and_ the 
Order of the Eastern Star for forty-five 
years, he was considered the best ritual- 
ist in the state, never confusing the 
work of one fraternal organization with 
the other. He had been in continuous 
employ as superintendent of production 
for the Hopkinsville Milling Company 
for nearly half a century. To his church, 
he gave generously of his time and 
means, and served constructively and 
loyally the cause of liberal religion. He 
had a rare gift for friendship, and was 
boundlessly generous in giving it tangi- 
ble expression. He lived Christianity, 
and made Christ’s two commandments 
his rule of life. February 26, 1902, he 


was married by Rev. H. C. Beckett of 
‘Galveston, Ind., to Miss Fairleigh 
Bowling, who survives him. Funeral 


were held at the Universalist 


services 
church by Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt 
of Muncie, Ind., with interment at 


Riversidé cemetery. 


HENRY T. CRUMPTON 

The Rev. Henry T. Crumpton, for- 
mer state superintendent of Universalist 
Churches in Alabama, died December 
13. Services were held December 15, at 
Bay Minette. 


CHARLES FOSTER GILES 

After an illness lasting for fifteen 
months, the last six of which were 
spent in a hospital and a nursing home. 
Charles Foster Giles, eighty-five, died at 
Westminster, Mass., December 8. He 
was born in Fitchburg, Mass., son of 
Charles G. and Achsah (Estey) Giles, 
and removed to Westminster when he 
was a year old. He was a third-genera- 
tion Universalist, his grandfather, Oliver 
Estey, being one of the earliest members 
of the Westminster Universalist Church, 
which was started in 1820. His father, 
who came from New Salem, was for 
many years an officer in the church, 
while Mr. Giles himself was clerk of the 
parish for over fifty years. He was a 
member of the Grange for fifty years 
and received the Golden Sheaf certifi- 
cate this fall. He was Town Clerk for 
over thirty-six. years, retiring when he 
was seventy, and was given a Hamilton 
eold watch and chain by the citizens of 
the town. He was very fond of music 
and sang in the choir. He also played 
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the violm, and in early years had an 
orchestra. When the Universalist serv- 
ices closed, he was invited by the dea- 
con of the Baptist Church to join their 
choir, and sang there for many years. 
He was also invited to join the Baptist 
Adult Bible class,;and when in health 
was a most constant attendant. He 
was a farmer, also, for many years, and 
by: trade a wheelwright. In_ his last 
years his hobby was the making of 
miniature chairs of exquisite character. 
He is survived by his wife, Rev. Lucy A. 
(Milton) Giles, whom he married No- 
vember 29, 1911, in the Universalist 
Church in Gardner, and by three cou- 
sins, two living in Westminster and one 
in Melrose. The funeral was held in the 
Baptist Church December 11, with the 
Rev. E. J. Abar, who supplied the Uni- 


versalist Church at Gardner, officiating, 
assisted by Rev. Marion Phelps, of the 
Congregational Church. Burial, using 
the Grange service, was in Mount Pleas- 
ant Cemetery. 


Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Verna A. Rheingans dismissed from fel- 
lowship under Article IV, Section 1, iii (e), 
by unanimous agreement of the Iowa Fellow- 
ship Committee, concurred in by the Cen- 
tral Fellowship “Committee. 

Granted a Letter of Dismission and 
Recommendation because of entering secular 
unconnected with denominational 
William A. Haney. 
Esruer A. RICHARDSON, 


business 
business, 
Secretary 


A NEW DAY DAWNS 


Lenten Meditations—1946 
by WALTER HENRY MACPHERSON 


Lenten Meditations 


1946 


Universaist PuBLisHinc House 
16 Beacon STREET 


Boston 8, Mass. 


Building Through Sacrifice 
Let Us Keep Faith 

Earth Is Enough 

How Much Owest Thou? 


and other readings 


Dr. Macpherson is well known 


for his ability as speaker and writer. 


Need we say more? 


DONT BE DISAPPOINTED 


Many were disappointed by not ordering early 
enough for the Advent Meditations. We urge you 
to order your Lenten copies NOW so that we may 
reprint if we have enough additional orders over 


the publication run. 


1 to 10 copies 
11 to 99 
100 or over 


Enclosed please find check ( 


) money order ( 


7 cents each 
6 cents each 
514 cents each 


Postage Extra 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


copies of Lenten Meditations 


) or charge to 


Crackling 


Prospective employee: Do you give 
your help two weeks’ vacation? 

Boss: No, a month. Two weeks 
when. I go on my vacation, and two 
weeks when they go on theirs—Atlanta 
Two Bells. 


Oscar Levant tells about the ministe1 
who put in a long-distance phone call 
from New York to another minister in 
California. 

“Station to station?” asked the opera- 
tor. 

“No,” said the minister, “Parson to 
parson.” —Boston Globe. 


“You seem very quiet tonight, 
Roland,” said the pretty girl. “Are—are 
you sure you love me?” 

“Love you?” Roland — exclaimed. 
“Good heavens, Rhoda, when we were 
saying good-by at the gate last night 
your dog bit a piece out of my leg, and 
I didn’t even notice it till I got home.” 
—Montreal Star. 


Window cleaners are not the only 
men whose occupation is hazardous. 
We recently read of a magazine editor 
who dropped eleven stories into a waste 
basket —Contributed. 


Akingdon Books 


down because it was like reading just so many meaningless words? 


Single Copies of 
The Christian Leader 15c. 


When sending in for a single 


copy of the Leader send 15c 
in stamps or coin. 


Yearly subscription $2.50 


A Navy memo drawn up to instruct 
sailors going ashore on sightseeing par- 
ties near atom-bombed Hiroshima, 
after cautioning against fraternization 
and other items, concludes: 

“Tenorance is no excuse for stupid- 
ity.’—Boston Globe. 


Said one woman to another, “I hear 
Mrs. Jones has completely lost her 
voice.’ “Poor dear!” said the other, “I 


must call on her. I have been wanting 
to have a good talk with her for a 
long time.’—Heriantuus, in Public 


Opinion. 


FROM 


Bibles to Best Sellers 
ORDER YOUR BOOKS FROM THE 


Universalist Publishing House 


Three professors were sitting in a rail- 
way station, waiting for a train. They 
became so deeply engrossed in conver- 
sation that they failed to notice when 
the train arrived. In fact, not until 
it was pulling out did they see it. At 
that, all three sprinted with great dili- 
gence, and two of them caught the 
train. 

The third was standing dejectedly 
on the platform when a waggish by- 
stander said, “Why look so sad? Two 
out of three made it. That’s a pretty 
good average!” 

“Yes, I know,” sighed the professor, 
“but they came down to see me off.” 

—Christian Science Monitor 

“As the earth is round,” remarked a 
lecturer the other day, “it is obvious 
that we could go east by going far 
enough west.” That’s the sort of thing 
that puts ideas into taxi-drivers’ heads. 
—Montreal Star. 


An enterprising young florist, in order 
to increase his trade, displayed this 
sign in his window: 

“We give a packet of flower seeds with 
every plant.” 

His competitor across the street 
promptly sought to meet the competi- 
tion by placing in his windows the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

“We give the earth with every plant.” 


—Clipped. 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE 


How many times have you talked about reading the Bible? And how many times have you put the Book 


“Y’d like to read the Bible but I don’t know anything about it’? 


To help you in your Bible study there is a series of booklets called KNOW YOUR BIBLE, written by Roy 
L. Smith. There are twelve books in the series. The first is How Your Bible Grew Up, an introduction: the 
second tells of the First World State, and refers to the prophets Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah. The third 
and fourth books deal with scriptures written under Dictators, by refugees. They explain the first Jewish Bible 
(first five books of the modern Bible) and the Jewish thinkers, Ezra, Ruth, Jonah, as well as the philosophers 


and poets, Job and Solomon. 


The last five booklets of the KNOW YOUR BIBLE Series explain portions of the New Testament: 


And how many times have you said, 


Two tell 


about Paul; another, the general letters; one, the John books; and the last, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and the Acts. 


These readable books are the essence of simplicity. 
commonly asked about the Bible by laymen. 


Each one answers as many as two hundred questions 
Each book is sixty-four pages of fast-moving, interesting read- 


ing for the average reader or teacher who really wishes to add to his understanding of the Bible. 


Send for the KNOW YOUR BIBLE Series, either by single copies at 25c, any six (6) for $1.40, or the full set 


for $2.60. 


1. How Your Bible Grew Up. 


Hosea, Micah, Isaiah). 


‘3. Writing Scriptures Under Dictators. 9. 
&. Refugees Who Wrote Scripture. 


5. The First Jewish Bible. 


Introduction. 6 
2. The Bible and the First World State (Amos, 7. 
8 


. Jewish Thinkers and Propagandists. 
Jewish Wit, Wisdom, and Worship. 

. Paul Begins the New Testament. 
Paul Writes Scripture In Prison. 

10. Three Letters and Five Tracts. 

11. The John Books. 


12. Three Gospels and A History. 


Order the KNOW YOUR BIBLE SERIES from 
The Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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